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| Dirigo Silos 
Tight Doors 
Good Lumber 


Let us show you how 
you can save 20% or 
more of the purchase 
i priceona Silo. Special 
discount if you order 
now. Post card will 
ES free catalogue and other information. 





STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO., Auburn, Me. 











END us your 
old carpets 
by freight. We 
pay Sreighi one 
way. We will 
make them into 
neat and dura- 
ble rugs. 


Our price is fair. 


OLD CARPETS 


MADE INTO 


NEW RUGS ! 


No charge made 
‘or cleaning. 


SALEM CARPET 

CLEANING CO., 

SALEM, MASS. 
Booklet Free. 


“Acme ii Beef 


Large slices cut thin, free from fat and 
waste, tender, moist, delicious and 
appetizing. Unequaled in flavor. All 
the natural juices of the meat are re- 
tained by our special process. 









































Contains 20% more beef than any other 
package of the same price. 
In sealed glass jars with the RED BAND label. 
Send for Our Free Recipe Booklet. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS 
New York Boston 






































FOR 
BOYS AND 
LITTLE FELLOWS 


are honestly and_thor- 
oughly made throughout, 
therefore will stand more 
real hard service than 
any shoe you ever wore. 
Buy a pair and see the difference. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
sell them, send your 
size with price, and 
we will see that 
you are supplied. 


‘stoisy, $1.65 
woox, $2.25 


1 to 5, 
Express Prepaid. 
GET A BOY'S BOOK FREE. 
Tells how to make kites, boats, etc. Send 
name of your shoe dealer and get one. 
ARTHUR F. DODGE, ;iorwaxtn, 
Beverly, Mass., U.S.A. 

Exclusive agency to one reliable dealer in each town. 











Water Suppl 
For vd He y 








AFFORDS SAME CONVENIENCES 
AS CITY HOMES. 
Viz., Bath, Water Closets, Hot and Cold Water 


for Kitchen, Laundry, etc.; also running water 
for Barn, Garden and Lawn. 


It’s a Great Fire Protection. 


Send for Catalogue “D” and let our engineers 
figure out your needs. We also supply electric 
lighting plants for country homes and farms. 


LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 











New England and Other Matters. 
T was in 1886, just a quarter of a century 
ago, that Congress authorized the battle-ships 

Maine and Tezas, the first vessels of what 
was then known as the new navy. The blow- 
ing up of the Maine in Havana harbor in 
February, 1898, was the immediate cause of 
the war with Spain, a war in which its sister 
ship bore a conspicuous and most creditable 
part. A few weeks ago the Texas, obsolete 
and ancient, according to the laws of naval 
progress, was used as a target, and sunk in the 
waters of Chesapeake Bay. The old Texas 
was built from plans prepared in England, for 
in 1886 the government did not have confidence 
in the ability of American naval architects. It 
was of only about six thousand tons, as com- 
pared with the twenty-seven thousand tons of 
the new battle-ship Texas, which is now 
building. 

For the purpose of the target-practise the 
Texas was called the San Marcos, and the 
battle-ship New Hampshire was selected for 
the work of destruction. The range was from 
five to six miles, and the government observers 
were greatly impressed by the marvelous accu- 
racy shown, and also by the destructive effects 
of the projectiles. The Texas, or San Marcos, 
was a total loss a few minutes after the firing 
began; and was soon riddled above and below. 
Dozens of great holes were torn through the 
twelve-inch armor from side to side. As the 
old battle-ship was worth little except for junk, 
the experiment was not considered very ex- 
pensive, and it was regarded as of great value 
as a test of the effect of various types of pro- 
jectiles, not to mention the practical work in 
marksmanship for the gunners of the New 
Hampshire. e 
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great steamship terminal at Montauk Point, 
the eastern extremity of Long Island. The 
railroad which runs the length of the island 
would carry the passengers, mail and freight 
to and from New York, and the result would 
be a shortening of the trip to Europe. Now 
the project is revived by the growing congestion 
of business at the New York piers, and by 
the passing of the Long Island railroad into 
the control of the great Pennsylvania system, 
which has recently built tunnels under the 
Hudson and East rivers. This company has 
now bought one hundred and sixty acres of 
water-front at Montauk, and plans have been 
prepared for great piers, depots and coaling- 
stations. The work of construction may never 
be begun, but the railroad is now in a position 
to act if it sees fit. In the meantime Boston 
is in a wholly receptive mood if the New York 
wharves have too much business or if a great 
port nearer Europe is desired. 

& 
HERE is an interesting comparison between 
* the mammoth city directory of Boston, 
which is now issued each year, and the first 
directory of the city, of which a copy occa- 
sionally comes to light. It was issued in 1789, 
not so very long ago as the course of history 
runs, but nevertheless when Boston was a 
little town of only eighteen thousand people. 
It had been nearly as large twenty years 
before, but early in the Revolution its popula- 
tion dwindled to about three thousand. Thou- 
sands of patriots left the city on account of the 
siege, or to enlist in the American army, and 
there was an exodus of British loyalists to 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. But in 
1789 Boston was prosperous again, an over- 
grown village straggling over the three hills of 
the peninsula, its business and residential sec- 
tions confusingly mixed throughout the tangle 
of its crooked streets and lanes. 
The directory of 1789 contains about fourteen 
hundred names. It shows that the physicians, 
lawyers,clergymen, schoolmasters, shoemakers, 
innkeepers, bakers and distillers of the place 
numbered at that time only from fifteen to 
thirty each. There were one hundred and 
twenty-three ‘‘merchants’’ and two hundred 
and twelve ‘‘shop-keepers.’’ Boston boasted 
twenty-one ‘‘gentlemen,’’ a term then not 
loosely applied. One woman is designated as 
‘*keeper of boarding-house for gentlemen and 
all kinds of garden seed.’’ Most of the streets 
had the names that are now found in the old 
part of the city, but there have been some im- 
portant changes. For example, parts of what 
is now Washington Street were then known as 
Marlborough, Newbury and Orange streets. 
King Street had already been changed to State 
Street and Queen Street to Court Street. 














Fly-Time Is Coming. 
Defeat the plans of the 
typh oid = Sr by putting your 
e where he cannot get 
= at it; ~» fool the dogs and 


ng our Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
lit no odors. Look 


over our "specialties and see 
what else you need. 


Underground Garbage Receiver, 


Underfloor Refuse Receive 
Underground Earth Closets. 
Portable Metal Houses for above. 
Spiral-Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels. 
High-Grade Bathroom Accessories. 
Sold ey ff m factory and guargntecd. Send 
Sor literature on any or all of them 











C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 17 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 








FORE DOOR MODEL. 


Powerful Grout 


1911 35 hp. Fore Door Model $1900.00 


This latest model of the Powerful Grout is the ideal family car. It is made 
both with and without fore doors as preferred—without fore doors, $1850.00. 


The upholstering embodies the finest of workmanship and the best materials 
possible to procure. The car is built on beautiful lines, has large, roomy ton- 
neau with foot rail, robe rail, door pockets, and every necessity and convenience 
to be found in the highest-priced cars. The engine construction, transmission, 
etc., are the same in principle as in our big car, the Grout 45, only built some- 
what lighter and of lower horse-power. Speaking of Power, this is the thing 
for which the Grout is noted. Power to take any load, anywhere, at any speed, 
and then power to spare. The handling of the car is simplicity itself. The 
gear shift is noiseless, positive, immediate and easy. At all speeds the quietness 
of the Grout is wonderful. Fitted with standard equipment and everything the 
best of its kind. 


One very important thing to be looked out for in selecting a car is accessi- 
bility of parts, and in this respect the Grout Car is distinctive. Remember, 
that in buying the Grout 35 for $1850.00 or $1900.00 (with or without fore doors) 
you are buying a car that of any other make you would pay five hundred or a 
thousand dollars more for anything like the same actual value. 


Built in New England. 


This means a lot to New England buyers when the time comes to want 
repairs, and that time is sure to come whatever car you buy, for machinery 
will wear out. 


Our entire plant is located at Orange, Mass., 87 miles west of Boston on 
Fitchburg Division, B. & M. Railroad. Easily accessible from every part of 
New England and on a direct road leading to the Berkshires. Boston Sales- 
room, street floor, Motor Mart, Park Square. 

There’s no investment you can make that will yield so much pleasure and com- 
fort, or be so conducive to health. And it’s something that the whole family can 
enjoy. Think it over, call at our salesroom in the Motor Mart, Boston, or run out 
to Orange and let us demonstrate the car. We’ll take you a ride over all kinds of 
roads and up and down all kinds of hills—they’ re all alike to the Powerful Grout. 


SEND FOR THE GROUT 1911 CATALOGUE. 


GROUT AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 


5 Passenger 
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| If this flour fails to make the best 


| woman who knows this flour 


to be found elsewhere. 


| using one bag — the price will 





















Knows the secret of perfect bread-making. 
She knows that all her experience and skill 
and care would not produce the same 
bread from other flour, because 
Daniel Webster Flour is from a 
special blending of the finest 
wheats and special milling. It is 
these points that appeal to the 


to be “‘Better than the Best’’ 


OUR GUARANTEE. 





bread you have ever baked—after 


be refunded. 
Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 


DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. 
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T was the fall before the old 

squire began raising hops, 

and we had all gone up to 
Sheepskin Pond, in Lot Num- 
ber 7, to cut cedar hop-poles. 

A sudden demand for hops 
had risen throughout the coun- 
try. Many of our older readers 
will remember it. Eighty cents, 
and even a dollar, a pound was 
paid for hops. Fortunes bade 
fair to come from the new crop, and 
the old squire—along with many 
other Maine farmers—had resolved 
to embark in it, and to put in six 
acres the following spring. 

It was then that the question of 
hop-poles arose. Not far from two 
thousand poles to the acre are re- 
quired. Cedar is best for this pur- 
pose, and the poles need to be 
about fifteen feet in length. 

But twelve thousand hop-poles of 
the right size are not everywhere 
procurable. Up in the Great Woods, 
however, five miles from the old 
farm, in a swamp bordering Sheep- 
skin Pond, there was just what was 
wanted in the way of cedar; and 
early in November that fall, after 
the swamp had frozen, all hands 
went up there to get out those hop- 
poles. A little log camp was rolled 
up near the pond shore, a ‘‘bean- 
hole’’ dug, a ‘‘pudding-oven’’ built, 
and best of all, Theodora and Ellen 
went along with us, to cook our 
meals and make things cheery. 

As fast as we cut the poles we 
brought them together, so as to have 
them handy to haul home after snow 
came; and as days passed, long piles 
of poles, seven or eight feet high, 
were stacked up round the camp. 
What appetites we had there, too, in 
that crisp, cold air, and how good it 
seemed to come into camp at night, 
when the bean-hole was uncovered 
and the pudding-oven was opened! 
There were deer about the swamp, 
and we boys wished very much to 
hunt them and have some venison; 
but one cannot cut a hundred hop- 
poles a day and hunt, too. 

Beautiful, clear Indian - summer 
weather prevailed for four days, but 
on the fifth day there came a change. 
A thin white haze gathered high in 
the sky, and a halo formed about 
the sun. 

The old squire, who had been I 
counting up the piles of poles, cast 
his weather-eye round. 

‘“There’s a snow-storm coming 
soon,’’ he said. ‘‘We shall have to 
go down home to-night. We must 
get in the young cattle, drive the sheep down 
to the barns, and make things snug for winter. ’’ 

‘Shall we go, too?’’ Ellen asked. 

‘*You wouldn’t want to stay up here alone 
overnight, would you?’’ the old gentleman 
asked her. ‘‘There is no real danger, if you 
would not be lonesome,’’ he added. 

‘‘T’ll stay if Dora will!’? Ellen exclaimed. 

Theodora seemed a little reluctant, but it 
was such a long, hard tramp home through the 
woods that she concluded it was better for them 
to remain. ‘‘But you will surely be back to- 
morrow forenoon, ’’ she said, a little anxiously. 

Aside from the lonesomeness, however, none 
of us thought there was any danger. Wolves 
and panthers had even then wholly disappeared 
from the Maine forests; and as for bears, the 
most of them were already in their winter 
dens. It seemed better for the girls to stay 
and keep camp than to tramp home and back. 
Addison rigged a bar for the camp door; there 
was a candlestick and candles. Halstead and 
I brought in several big armfuls of dry 
= and we bade them good night and left 

em. 

We went*home, and till long after dark were 
busy at the barns by lantern-light. Winter 
was evidently at hand, and there was much to 
do. The sky had become completely over- 
cast, and that chill, dead, stony silence was 
in the air which presages a snowfall in 
Maine. 

In the meantime, at the camp in Number 7, 
the evening was proving an eventful one. By 
four o’clock it had grown dusk. The girls 
fastened their door, then lighted a candle and 
prepared their supper. 


From the first both felt rather lonely. Now 


and then either Ellen or Theodora would 
Not a 


go to the door to peep out and listen. 
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breath of air stirred the cedars. 


It was one of 
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DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


ADDISON AND ELLEN AND 


PUSHED AND PULLED 


HIM OUT. 


those utterly silent nights in November, so 
still that even the faint tinkling of the new 
ice, forming along the pond shore, came to 
their ears. 

Then, suddenly, loud, uncouth bellowings 
arose at a distance in the swamp. 

‘*Now what can that be?’’ Ellen exclaimed. 
**TIt sounds like a cow, only wilder.’’ 

They heard it several times; and a little 
later they heard some large animal or animals 
coming along the pond shore. 

Ten or fifteen minutes passed, when from 
the other side of the swamp a prodigious 
crashing of the undergrowth began, accom- 
panied by short, fierce snorts. These drew an 
immediate response from directly across the 
pond, and were followed a moment later by 
loud splashings, which seemed to come nearer 
every moment. 

‘*Tt must be moose,’’ Theodora said. 

What followed was sufficiently alarming to 
startle even an experienced woodsman. The 
moose that was swimming across the arm of 
the pond opposite the camp floundered ashore 
with a hoarse snort, and at almost the same 
instant the one the girls had first heard came 
rushing through the swamp from the other 
side. 

With a clash of their antlers, the two forest 
giants met among the thick cedars. To the 
alarmed girls it seemed as if the animals were 
beating down the whole swamp, and might at 
any moment overrun the little camp. Round 
and about they circled, and went crashing up 
and down the pond shore. After a few mo- 
ments, however, one appeared to have worsted 
the other, and either pushed or pursued him 
to a distance, the defeated one turning at bay 
here and there, when again the clash of antlers 
would be heard. 

Yet even above the din of conflict the girls 
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| unfastened the door and peered forth. 











heard plaintive bleating notes, and at last | 
dimly discerned two or three shadowy forms | 
huddled among the piles of cedar poles close to 
the camp. Moose appeared to be all round 
them. 

There was quiet foratime. Then the battle 
was suddenly renewed, the combatants coming 
headlong among the piles of poles, bounding 
over them, scattering poles as if they had been 
jack-straws. Down crashed pile after pile, 
some of the poles flying against the camp, and 
even lodging on the roof. 

The rush soon passed, however, the fighters 
going off as suddenly as they had approached. 
But distressed outcries were now heard close 
at hand. 

*‘Some of them got hurt, I guess,’’ Ellen 
whispered ; but neither she nor Theodora dared 
to open the door. 

The notes of distress continued, and the fight 
now having passed to a distance, Theodora 
Hop- 
poles lay aslant and crisscross in every direc- 
tion. The girls went out with a candle, and 
saw a small black and gray animal half- 
buried by the poles of a pile which had fallen 
on it. 

For some time the girls were too much 
alarmed to attempt anything for the relief of 
the animal; but at last, while Theodora held 
the candle, Ellen attempted to pull away the 
poles. 

It was a moose calf. 

Even after the poles were pulled away, the 
little creature was unable to get up. One of 








its long gray fore legs was broken. Whenever 
they approached, it bleated frantically; and | 
fearful lest the cow moose might return, the | 
girls retired into the camp. 

They were not disturbed further, and that 
was the condition of affairs there in the cedar 


swamp when we returned the 
next morning. The sky was 
darkly overcast. It had snowed 
a little. Addison and I were 
ahead of the others; and when 
we came in sight of the camp, 
we did not know what to think. 
On all sides the great piles of 
hop-poles were knocked down. 
Poles lay every which-way. 
The camp seemed half-buried 
by them; and never shall I forget 
the sense of horror that fell on me 
as we approached—for through the 
thin film of snow I caught sight of 
faint blood-stains where the moose 
had fought and gored each other. 

Addison, too, had stopped short 
and stood staring round. He was 
quite white. ‘‘Something awful has 
happened !’’ he whispered. Then, 
throwing aside the poles, we made 
a rush to the camp door—only to 
find the girls smiling and all right 
inside. 

Breathlessly they related what 
had happened. We then examined 
the moose calf, still lying there 
helpless. The others now came up; 
and the old squire thought it would 
be more merciful to put the disabled 
creature out of its misery at once. 
Addison, however, wished to set its 
leg with splints, as is sometimes 
done in the case of lambs and little 
colts with broken legs. After a 
fashion this was accomplished, and 
we afterward put the little moose in 
a sling, so that its feet would not 
touch the ground. In this position 
it was fed and watered. It would 
eat apples; merely the odor of an 
apple would set it wagging its stubby 
tail. 

A week later, when we had fin- 
ished cutting poles there, we hauled 
the moose calf home on a horse-sled, 
and slung it up again for a month or 
more in a stall at the west barn. 
Gradually its leg knit, but our splint 
had become displaced several times ; 
and altogether, our rude surgery 
proved rather a bad job. That left 
fore leg projected stiffly outward, so 
that when the animal finally began 
to walk, it had so odd a gait that 
the old squire nicknamed it Sprangle- 
Legs. 

A moose calf is a tall, odd-shaped 
creature, not easy to describe. I 
only wish I had a photograph of 
Sprangle-Legs, but we did not have 
many cameras in those days. His 
legs were much longer than a young 
colt’s, and his body looked dispro- 
portionately short. His nose and 
muzzle were relatively huge ; his ears, too, were 
very large, and black on the outside, but shaded 
to a pearly soft gray within. This gave him 
an odd, wild look when he raised them or 
turned them sidewise. Those ears, indeed, 
seemed to be constantly in motion. Down to 
his knees his legs were faced in black, but 
below the knee were a bright drab, as were 
also the entire under parts of his body. 

While in the sling the girls had made a pet 
of him, feeding him with apples, and also 
carrots, of which he was very fond. When- 
ever they entered the barn, Sprangle-Legs 
would give forth a peculiar throaty ‘‘bla-art,’’ 
and come sprangling to meet them. One 
might suppose, perhaps, that a fawn, or a 
moose calf, being of a wild species, would 
display shyness and be inclined to escape 
from captivity. But this is not so. Young 
deer or moose soon become as tame as cosset 
lambs. 

Sprangle-Legs had absolutely no fear of 
human beings. Unless the gates and doors 
were carefully shut, he would follow the girls 
tumultuously back to the house and come 
rushing into the kitchen, much to grand- 
mother’s disgust. We kept him in a pen with 
four little colts, but he formed a habit—his 
legs were so long—of stepping over bars. 

In the spring we turned him out to pasture 
with the four colts. 

Addison thought that he would probably 
take to the woods as the season advanced, 
but he did nothing of the sort. He liked 
domesticated life—particularly apples, carrots 
and potatoes. He was greedy for salt, too, 
and for oats, crusts of bread, or anything 
else from the kitchen. Several times that 
summer he got out of the pasture and came 
sprangling to the house; and toward the 





|end of the season we were obliged to put a 
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‘*yoke’”? on him—not to prevent him from 
escaping to the forest, but to keep him away 
from the house! 

With the first snows he came down to the 
barn again with the colts. As nearly as we 
could guess, he was now about sixteen months 
old, and had a spike antler coming out, five 
inches long. His head was now carried fully 
six feet high. Whenever he got loose at the 
barn, he made a rush for the kitchen, and he 
now pretty nearly filled the kitchen door. 
Grandmother did not hesitate to put him to 
flight with the fire poker; but even that did 
not prevent him from coming directly back if 
he smelled an apple. 

Moose have the sense of smell very acutely 
developed. Sprangle-Legs would track any of 
us as readily as a dog. Time and again he 
got loose and followed us when we were going 
to the post-office or to mill. He would run 
till he overtook us, but I always thought he 
followed rather from scent than sight; his eye- 
sight was far from keen. 

While the winter school was keeping, he 
broke out one forenoon and came to the school- 
house. We heard a clatter in the entry out- 
side, and Master Pearson, thinking that some 
one had come and knocked, opened the outer 
door. Instantly, before the astonished master 
could stop him, in came Sprangle-Legs with 
that raucous bla-art of his. I imagine he 
knew we were there, or else smelled the apples 
in our lunch-baskets. 

To say there were high times inside that 
schoolhouse for the next five or ten minutes 
would be to state it mildly. At last Addison 
and Ellen and I pushed and pulled him out, 
toled him home with apples, and shut him up 
again. 

About a month after that Uncle Lucas and 
Aunt Barbara Bushnell came up from Port- 
land to visit us, as they usually did in maple- 
sirup time. They came on the afternoon train, 
and did not arrive at the farm till evening. 

At breakfast the next morning Addison, who 
had finished a little ahead of the rest and was 
in a hurry, went out and left the kitchen door 
ajar. A few moments later, quite without 
warning, in rushed Sprangle- Legs. Uncle 
Lucas and Aunt Barbara had never seen him 
before or heard of him. Beyond doubt they 
were much startled. 

Uncle Lucas was a nervous man. He 
jumped up from table, nearly upsetting it. 
‘‘Stars and mercies!’’ he exclaimed. 
sort of beasts do you keep, Joseph ?’’ 

The old squire laughed, and Ellen and I 
made haste to expel the intruder; but grand- 
mother was vexed; her patience was nearly 
exhausted. In truth, Sprangle- Legs was 
getting rather too large and boisterous for a 
house pet. He was of no earthly use, and a 
great bother, yet we had grown much attached 
to him. Although an awkward, uncouth 
creature, his black, brown and gray markings, 
big, clear eyes and large, soft ears rendered 
him rather attractive than otherwise. Besides, 
he was really very fond of us. 

But a few weeks later, in May, another of 
his escapades led to our finally getting rid of 
him. 

The celebration of Memorial day, as it is 
at present observed, had not yet begun in 
Maine, but addresses in remembrance of the 
dead soldiers were given in many places. On 
the last Sunday in May, that spring, Mr. 
James Stone, formerly a chaplain of one of the 
Maine regiments, delivered a commemorative 
oration at the old meeting-house two miles 
from the farm. We all went, except Halstead, 
who was in one of his moods of discontent 
that week. Wagon-loads of apple blossoms, 
lilacs, wild cherry and pear plum were drawn 
to the church early in the morning, and the 
cheerless old interior was converted into a 
bower of springtide bloom. 

There was a large audience for that place. 
Memories of the dead were still fresh and 
poignant. 

Toward the close of the address there was a 
most unseemly interruption. The day was 
warm ; the doors stood open; and on a sudden 
a loud clatter at the entrance caused all to 
turn. 

It was Sprangle-Legs! Addison and I al- 
ways suspected that Halstead had turned him 
loose. He dashed in, head aloft, stood still a 
moment, then, with one of his awful bla-arts, 
came sprangling down the aisle to the old 
squire’s pew, and put his head in. It seemed 
to me that he banged against every pew door 
on the way. 

Everybody jumped up. The orator paused 
in astonishment. Confusion and laughter 
rapidly succeeded to pathos and tears. Poor 
grandmother turned pink from mortification. 

We did the best we could and acted as 
promptly as possible. Addison seized our 
obstreperous pet about the neck, and the old 
squire and I helped push and pull him out of 
the meeting-house as expeditiously as we could. 

The old gentleman then hastened back in- 
doors to apologize and smooth the matter over, 
while Addison and I got a nose halter from 
the wagon and set ourselves to lead Sprangle- 
Legs home. 

We were an hour or more on the way, and 
the old squire, with grandmother and the girls, 
arrived almost as soon as we did. Grand- 
mother had not spoken at all, and the girls 


‘What | youth 


looked overawed at the extent of the scandal 
which had befallen. 

It was now pretty plain that some disposition 
would have to be made of Sprangle - Legs. 
Addison advised advertising him for sale in 
the Portland papers. This was done, but not 
much came of it at first; yet in the end it led 
to our swapping Sprangle - Legs for a light 
wagon, with the keeper of a livery-stable, who 
had recently bought another young moose, and 
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EFORE the railroads penetrated 
the Panhandle of Texas we 
were accustomed to drive our 

cattle through the Neutral Strip into 

Colorado and let them graze slowly 

across the great buffalo range to the 

railway. Once we left the home ranch with 
three thousand head of steers. There had been 
excitement over a gold find in the mountains, 
and our rangers had stampeded, so that we took 
the trail with only the foreman and two ‘‘cow- 
punchers’’ to handle the herd of cattle. In 
addition to these was the negro teamster-cook, 

a little slip of a lad, and myself. 

The rangers were no better or worse than 
the average, rovers who had come from nobody 
knew where, and were likely to disappear in 
a night. But ‘‘Old Jim,’’ as the foreman was 
called, was well known over the whole range 
country as a ‘‘bronco-buster,”’ a rider of fractious 
ponies, and an expert 
with the lariat. I have 
known him to rope a 
mountain-lion and then 
turn and drag the beast 
before it could spring 
upon horse or rider ; and 
it was said he had fought 
a duel with the lariat, 
but I never heard him 
refer in any way to 
either adventure. 

At times he would 
speak of North Carolina, 
the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains and Watauga River, 
where he had spent his 


““T want to see blue 
smoke agin old Grand- 
father Mountain once 
more,’’ he would say. 
“T want to see the 
maples turning red, with 
pumpkins in the corn- 
field and fox -grapes 
smelling through the 
woods. An’ jus’ think,’’ 
said he, ‘‘jus’ think how 
them mountains is yal- 
lering up these October 
days 197 
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wished to make up a span to sell to a certain 
celebrated showman. 

The subsequent history of our old farm pet 
was eventful. When he was two years old his 
erratic leg was successfully straightened by 
another surgical operation, and later he became 
one of a pair of ‘‘trotting moose’’ that travelled 
extensively with a circus, and entertained thou- 
sands of young people from one end of the 
country to the other. 


ROM. NORTH CA'LINY’ 
OY John Willis Jleys <aaace 


had been warm, and whirlwinds of dust were 
forming in great columns about us, rising to 
a far height and sweeping majestically across 
the plain, sure harbingers of storm. 

These made the cattle nervous and restless. 
As we rode round them a white cloud swept 
up from our ponies. The steers saw it, bel- 
lowed, bunched in fright, while the cloud 
became a column, swayed, danced off a little, 
caught up a fragment of paper, then, whirling 
and rattling, suddenly darted toward the cattle. 

A hundred rangers could not have held them. 
There was a bellow, a roar of feet, and with 
tails up, they stampeded toward the south. 
It was down grade, and they ran for twenty 
miles, with Jim and me and the boy at their 
heels. By night we had circled them into a 
little cafion which opened across the plains. 

For some time before the sun went down a 
long yellow feather had lain upon the horizon 











the cattle greatly. We sang all the songs we 
knew, in order that sound of human voices 
might reassure them. All through the night 
the cafion bluffs echoed with ‘‘Suwanee River’’ 
and *‘Old Kentucky Home,’’ mingling with 
the howling of wolves, the barking of coyotes 
and the bellowing of cattle. 

With the first dawn the boy shot one of the 
wolves upon the carcass of the steer, and the 
others ran off. The cattle were crowded into 
the far end of the cafion, under shelter of the 
bluff, still excited from the panic, and growing 
restless for water. It was doubtful if our line 
of three, spread across the lower cafion, could 
hold them from stampede, for the coyotes and 
wolves, with persistent clamor, still watched 
our movements from the bluffs round. But 
the storm had passed. The morning was clear 
and still. 

‘*We’ll never manage these cows till the 
wolves are driven off,’’ said Jim, at last; and 
leaving him and the boy guarding the lower 
cafion, I climbed out to do what execution I 
could. Again and again I fired, killing some 
and frightening others that ran off upon the 
plains, leaving red trails on the new-fallen 
snow. 

I tramped round to the head of the little 

cafion, and was standing, quietly observing 
my comrades and the brown backs of cattle 
massed below, when a wildeat walked out of 
a hole in the walls and stood suddenly facing 
me. . 
In a moment I had dropped my gun and 
fired. The cat tumbled over, gave a bound, 
sprang out into the air and went down, with 
a great yowling, upon the backs of the cattle. 
Instantly they turned 
down through the cafion 
like a flood in a mill- 
race. 
Jim was in the saddle. 
‘*Ride! ride! ride!’ I 
heard him call to the 
boy. 

The lad was tighten- 
ing his girths, and did 
not see the danger nor 
comprehend Jim’s warn- 
ing till the horse broke 
loose and left him stand- 
ing in the open; and 
then when he saw the 
onrushing herd he stood 
motionless, paralyzed. 
They would sweep over 
him like a flood from a 
broken dam. I did not 
see Jim turn back, but 
suddenly the little fellow 
was caught up by the 
belt, swung into the 
saddle, and Jim and 
he were spurring away 
before the stampeding 
cattle. 

The horse stumbled 
with its double load, 
then was up again in 








Then he would look off 
across the desert to the 
east, as if he might 
actually see the purpling hills of Carolina 
rising above that shimmering waste of sand. 

The ‘‘Kid, ’’ as we called the lad, had drifted 
one evening into our camp from toward Kan- 
sas. 
‘*What state you from?’’ some one inquired, 
as we lay round the fire that night. 

‘*North Ca’liny,’’ he replied. 

‘*What’s that?’’ said Old Jim, straightening 
up from his blanket. 

‘*North Ca’liny,’’ the boy repeated. ‘‘We 
lived over on Catawby afo’ we moved to Ashe- 
ville, and then we came out to Kansas with a 
whole passel o’ folks, and paw he got to drink- 
ing, and maw she died, and then he beat me 
so I ran away. But that is my pony and sad- 
die!’’ he added, quickly. 

‘*Well, yo’ old man won’t get ye here!’’ 
said Jim. ‘‘Nor yo’ pony, nor yo’ saddle. 
You can rest easy on that!’’ 

From that moment the little fellow followed 
the grizzled foreman like a collie, and if 
at night the play grew too rough, Jim’s ‘‘ Let 
that kid alone!’’ was sure to bring considera- 
tion. He was a quiet, obliging little fellow, 
and soon grew in favor. 

For two weeks we had followed the trail, 
herding by day and camping at night by foul 
water-holes, with no more than the usual inci- 
dents of hard riding, dusty plain, and standing 
off the wolves. ‘‘Wake me, Jim, when your 
watch comes,’’ the boy would say, and each 
night he rode at the old man’s heels round and 
round the herded cattle. 

It was late October, and the weather was 
fine; but it had grown monotonous watching 
the cattle graze all day, their heads to the 
north, only the single snow-hooded peak on 
the far horizon breaking the circle of shimmer- 
ing plainlands. One evening we rounded up 
a short distance from a little settlement. The 
two rangers rode into the place, and did not 
return. 

It was noon of the following day before we 
had the cattle rounded up and ready to move 
again. The outfit had been short-handed before, 
and now the loss of the two rangers made it 





doubly difficult to handle the herd. The day 





FURIOUSLY, BLINDLY, MADLY THEY RACED. 


to the north; now it began to rise and spread. 
The sky grew dark with flying dust. The 
wind burst upon us with fury. It grew cold 
and colder, while snow fell thick and fast 
before the howling gale. A blizzard was sweep- 
ing the plains, and our mess- wagon and 
blankets were a day’s journey away. 

The cattle crowded together in the cafion, 
and we found such protection as was possible 
under overhanging rock. Soon not an object 
was discernible; but out of the blackness, the 
roar of wind and driving snow, came the 
incessant bellowing of cattle, and now and 
then rattling of horns and fierce trampling of 
hoofs. 

‘*Boy, wouldn’t ye like to be in North 
Ca’liny now,’’ said Jim, ‘‘a-roastin’ yams on 
the hearth and eatin’ punkin pie?’’ 

“‘I’d ruther be here with you,’’ answered 
the little fellow. 

Old Jim took off his coat and wrapped it 
about the boy. It had grown bitterly cold. 
We shivered in the blast, that seemed to reach 
down as if trying to drag us from the shelter- 
ing bluff. 

‘*We shall freeze before morning, standing 
here !’’ I said. 

‘*An’ there ain’t any stick of wood in fifty 
miles,’? Jim added. But he went out, and in 
the darkness managed somehow to rope a steer, 
and with its hide we made shelter in the cleft 
of a rock, and found warmth. 

But the cattle scented the fresh blood and 
began to bellow and move restlessly, and after 
a little the wolves and coyotes answered. They 
were howling and yelping far out on the plains, 
on the bluffs above, and before morning were 
snarling and fighting over the carcass near by. 
Not a thing was visible in the blackness, but 
their sniffing could be heard as they passed 
close about us, and the doleful wailings of the 
big gray wolves rose high above the roar of 
the wind. 

‘One o’ them timber-wolves will drag down 
a cow, when he’s good and hungry,’’? Jim 
remarked. ‘‘An’ them cows know it.’’ 

It seemed evident, for the clamor of wolves, 
with the scent of blood and the storm, excited 





the midst of the panic- 
stricken steers. Again 
and again I saw the 
pony rear as the struggling long-horned brutes 
crowded upon him and under him. 

The boy was in the saddle, and Jim had 
slipped back upon the haunches of his beast. 
As I looked,-he sprang from the pony to the 
back of a steer, and it was evident his rope 
was about its horns. Then the pony went 
down, and for a moment man and boy seemed 
to have vanished under the grinding hoofs. 
Then Jim straightened up again, still astride 
his steer, the boy in his grasp, limp and 
helpless, while the whole mad, roaring mass 
swept in a flood round the bend of the 
cafion. 

Running across the level ground, I came 
where I could see them again from the bluff. 
The cattle were scrambling up the sloping 
hillside beyond. A black swath lay beaten 
along the new-fallen snow where those thou- 
sands of hoofs had passed, and out on the open 
plain the herd turned, with horns presented, 
awaiting the enemy which had sprung so sud- 
denly from out of the clouds. 

The boy’s pony, riderless, had galloped free, 
but the horse that had fallen was nowhere to 
be seen. The roaring flood had passed over 
him. Down the cafion, on the back of the 
steer, Jim and the Kid rode from the fury of 
the stampede—the steer plunging in terror and 
mad rage, the man bending and heaving at 
the rope twisted about its long horns, while 
behind him the lad clung upon the tossing 
flanks. 

Across rocky ground and sand-bars, into 
prickly cactus and snow-covered dog-holes, 
furiously, blindly, madly they raced, till, 
with a plunge, riders and bellowing beast tum- 
bled headlong. 

Hastening as fast as clinging snow would 
permit, I came where they lay—Jim pinning 
down the maddened steer as he lay astride its 
neck, the boy stretched where he had been 
flung. 


**Horse’s feet balled in snow; he couldn’t 
stand,’’ was all Jim said. But the boy, lying 
limp and trembling, added: 

‘*Horse could ha’ carried Jim all right, if 
he hadn’t come back for me!’’ 
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OST persons in the United States have 
been so absorbed in the study of the 
progress of the United States, or of 

Europe and Asia, that they have little or no 
knowledge of the progress of South America. 
If they travel abroad, they go to Europe, or 
if they wish to make a more extended trip, 
they go to Japan, China or India. They 
seldom think or even imagine that it would 
be interesting to make a journey to South 
America. 

If they study a foreign language, it is almost 
always French or German; if they take up 
Spanish or Portuguese, it is only because there 
is some special reason to do so. If they read 
history, they think it is confined to the United 
States and Europe, and do not consider for a 
moment the wonderful achievements in our 
sister republics. 

But the next ten years will witness a re- 
markable growth of interest in the republics 
south of the United States, and there are 
twenty of them. 


The First American University. 


HE tendency of our people is to patronize 
T the peoples and governments in the south, 

and look upon their countries too much as 
lands of instability and revolution, without 
taking into consideration their real progress and 
potentialities. It surprises the Harvard man to 
be told that in Lima, the capital of Peru, there 
was a university one hundred years old before 
Harvard was even thought of. Few Yale men 
are aware that in Cordoba, in Argentina, there 
was established a great university with brilliant 
teachers and a large body of students nearly a 
century before Yale was in existence. 

Buenos Aires has a population of a million 
and a quarter, and is growing faster than any 
city in the United States, with the exception 
of New York and Chicago. It possesses an 
opera-house more magnificent than that of New 
York. Those artists who sing in New York 
in its winter sing in Buenos Aires in its 
winter, the summer of New York. 

Rio de Janeiro has a population of nearly 
one million, and is spending more money on 
public improvements, in parks, boulevards, and 
widening of streets, than is Chicago. 

Most persons describe the countries to the 
south of us as ‘‘Spanish America,’’ thinking 
that their peoples all speak Spanish. Now 
Brazil, the largest of these republics, is not a 
Spanish country; its language is Portuguese. 
The accurate phrase for the description of 
the republics south of the United States is 
‘*Latin America,’’ because they all have their 
origin from peoples coming from the south of 
Europe. 

Cuba is becoming one of the most progressive 
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smaller countries of the world. The sanitation 
of its cities, the construction of railways, the 
building of country roads, the extension of 
schools and the improvement of agricultural 
and industrial conditions are marked. If the 
people of this country will be charitable toward 
Cuba, and remember that it has to go through 
experiences and struggles as did the United 
States in its earlier days, they will see evolved 
there a quality of government and prosperity 
among its inhabitants which will compel re- 
spect. 


With the Help of the Canal. 


NAMA, under the inspiration which it 
has received from the building of the 
canal, is demonstrating to the world that it 

has large areas suitable for agricultural effort, 
with timber and mineral resources that are 
worthy of consideration. The progress that has 
been made in the cities of Panama and Colon in 
sanitation, in the construction of public build- 
ings, and in the administration of govern- 
ment, is not due by any means alone to the 
influence of the United States, but also to the 
enterprise and activity of the people of Panama. 

One great sign of progress in the tropical 
republics is the gradual conquering of disease 
and the making of sections hitherto regarded 
as unsuitable for population, adapted to immi- 
grants, and to the production of things which 
are needed in the United States and in other 
countries. 

The successful experiments made by the 
United States in Panama, and by many of 
those countries themselves at various points, 
have demonstrated that scientific methods of 
sanitation can remove nearly all the dangers 
of the tropics. 

Although the northern section of South 
America is largely within the tropics, there 
are extensive areas lying at such an altitude 
above the sea, especially along the ranges of 
the Andes in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Bolivia, that the climate the year round is 
practically the same as that of New England 
in May or October. 


Building New Railways. 


HEN the Panama Canal is completed, 

and railroads are built all along the 

west coast of South America into the 

interior, there will be upon these plateaux a 

material progress and development. The build- 

ing of the Oroya Railroad in Peru, of the 

Guayaquil and Quito Railroad in Ecuador, the 

Transandine Railway, and the railways in 
Bolivia and in Chile is prophetic. 

Even with the isolation which the Pacific 
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coast of Latin America suffers, owing to the | 
inability of steamships to reach it from the 
east coast of the United States and Europe, 
except by going all the way round South 
America, it is building up a foreign trade 
valued at many hundred millions of dollars. 
Chile has made remarkable progress during 
the last twenty years, and is now planning to 
spend millions of dollars in making at Valpa- 
raiso the finest artificial harbor upon the Pacific 
Ocean. Santiago, its capital, has now a pop- 
ulation of almost four hundred thousand, and 
is often called ‘‘the Paris of the Andes.’’ Its 
residences, public buildings and colleges would | 





city. 
In Bogota, the capital of Colombia, about 


| 


nine thousand feet above the sea, and within | no suggestion of a ‘‘boom.’’ 


a few hundred miles of the equator, can be 
found a society as cultivated as exists in any 
city of the western hemisphere. 
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educational institutions. It is constructing 
harbor improvements which will cost nearly 
ten millions of dollars. 

Argentina covers an area greater than all that 
portion of the United States east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and conducts a foreign trade valued 
at seven hundred millions of dollars,a total equal 
to the foreign commerce of Japan or of China. 
It is gridironed with railroads, drained by 
great river systems, and produces the staple 
products that are needed for the future supply 
of the world. 


In the Argentine Capital. 


be a credit to the average American or European | W ewe its population of over one million 


two hundred and fifty thousand, Buenos 
Aires enjoys a prosperity that carries 
It is the center 
of the railway network of the entire republic. 
It possesses a complete system of docks and 
| wharves. Its rapid transit facilities are about to 


Brazil covers an area greater than that of | be supplemented by tubes or underground roads. 


the United States proper. 
its population, its principal coast cities are 
spending more money on public improvements 
than are the corresponding cities of the United 
States. 


The Brazilian Cities. 


URING the last decade Rio de Janeiro 
has become one of the magnificent cities of 
the world. The government of Brazil re- 

cently spent forty millions of dollars in improv- 
ing its principal avenues, boulevards and parks, 
and is now expending another great sum in 
making its beautiful harbor one of the most 
useful upon the Atlantic Ocean. The traveller 
who goes there for the first time is profoundly 
impressed, and has only to proceed to Sao 
Paulo to find that Rio de Janeiro isnot the only 
notable city of Brazil. And one thousand 
miles up the Amazon, almost on the equator, 
is Manaos, with a population of fifty thousand, 
with well-paved and well-lighted streets, elec- 
tric street-car lines, an opera-house, clubs and 
churches. 

Lying between Brazil and Argentina are 
two interesting countries—Paraguay and Uru- 
guay. Paraguay has been retarded in its 
growth by its remote location, almost in the 
heart of South America, but it is planning 
railroad construction and the exploitation of its 
resources. 

Uruguay holds the same important position 
in South America that Holland and Belgium 
do in Europe. Although small in area, it 
possesses an intelligent and enterprising pop- 
ulation. Its capital city, Montevideo, near 
the mouth of the Rio Plata, has over 
three hundred thousand people, and admirable 


In proportion to | Its buildings are as handsome as those of any 


other large city. The school system of the 
republic, helped much in its earlier years by 
teachers brought from the United States, is 
| now so well organized and perfected that the 
boys and girls within its limits have practically 
the same opportunities as the children of the 
| United States. 

| The Latin American republics cover an area 
| which is three times that of the United States. 
| They have a population of approximately 
| seventy millions, or only a little less than that 
| of our own land. They conducted year before 
| last a foreign trade of two billions of dollars. 
| Their total commerce with the United States 
| is worth about six hundred and fifty millions 
|of dollars a year. It is the hope of the Pan- 
American Union that, following the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal and the improve- 
| ment of steamship facilities, this trade will 
| soon double or triple itself. 


To the Traveller. 


UCH misapprehension prevails in regard 
M to travel conditions in Latin America. 
Fear of the lack of good steamship facili- 

ties or of comfortable hotels should not detain 
the person who wishes to go to that part of the 
world. There are now very good steamers run- 
ning from New York down the east coast of 
South America as far as Buenos Aires, but if 
still better accommodations are required, they 
could be obtained by making the trip by way 
of Europe. To go to the west coast, capacious 
steamers will take the passenger to Colon, 
where he will cross the isthmus to Panama, 
and find comfortable boats which will convey 
him, with many interesting stops, as far south 








OHN Cramer and his son, Martin, were 

shingling the roof of Bronson’s stock-farm 

barn. It was a curb-roof building, and 
forty feet high from the ground to the ridge- 
pole. Martin had just come up the long ladder. 
Hie had been to the pump for a drink, and had 
spent a few minutes riding the four-year-old 
Jack Bronson upon his shoulders ; then he had 
told the child to run away and play, as he 
must go back to his work. , 

‘Be mighty careful, Martin,’’ his father 
said. ‘*‘A misstep may mean death.’’ 

The sun shone hotly down upon them. 
Martin settled his big straw hat firmly upon 
his head and began wielding his hammer in 
rhythmie strokes with those of his father’s. 
.They talked very little. 

**A steep roof on a hot day is not conducive 
to conversation, ’? John Cramer said to his son. 
“ Look to your footing and keep your hammer- 
head hot. ’? 

Martin ripped loose another strip of old 
shingles. They clattered noisily down the roof 
and shot over the eaves to the increasing pile 


of débris below. With his back toward the | 


ladder, he settled himself in place, braced his 
feet against the cleats nailed to the roof, and 
reached for the sack of nails to fill his apron 
pockets, 

‘Martin, I’s comin’!’’ little Jack’s voice 
called, joyfully. Martin felt a chill running 
the length of his spine. He swung round 
varefully, so that he faced the ladder. The 
child’s curly head was just appearing above 
the edge of the roof. Mr. Cramer stifled a 
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groan. Martin, white to the lips, slid cau- 
tiously down. ‘‘Sh!’’ his lips motioned to his 
father. Jack’s eyes now peered above the 
eaves. 


‘*T’s comin’ to help, Martin. Is you glad?’’ 

‘Sure, old man!’’ Martin’s voice trembled, 
but he forced a smile to his lips. By all 
means he must keep Jack from looking down. 
His mind worked quickly. He edged carefully 
toward the ladder, avoiding the loosened shin- 
gles, lest he push them off and frighten the 
child. 

‘*You’re just the man I wanted, Jack,’’ 
he declared, heartily. ‘‘We’ll have more 
sport up here! It’s great fun to fire down 
| Shingles. ’” 
| **T can frow ’em farvest!’’ Jack cried, glee- 
fully. ‘‘Hurry and dit me, Martin.’’ 
| ‘*I’m coming, Jack, old boy. Steady, there! 
| Watch how I do it, Jack. You’re the boy to 
climb a roof !’’ 

““T can do it!’’ declared Jack, confidently. 
| Martin’s heart gave a sudden thump. Mrs. 
Bronson had come out of the door, in search 
of Jack, and would soon see him. If she 
cried out, the child would look back, and 
would surely fall. Martin cast a compelling 
| glance at his father, who sat helplessly waiting 
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for—he knew not what. 


go down. Jack had loosened his hold and 
leaned limply against the round. Martin was 
now holding the dead weight of the child. 
The cords stood out upon his wrists, and drops 
of perspiration ran down his face. Mr. Cramer 
had slipped down, and hanging by one hand 
toa cleat, reached the other arm about Martin’s 


Mr. Cramer under- | waist and supported him as the boy laboriously 


stood his son’s meaning, and motioned quickly pulled the child up on the roof. 


to Mrs. Bronson, with one finger pressed sug- | 
gestively to his lips. 

At last she saw her boy, and also Mr. Cra- 
mer’s emphatic gestures. She staggered with- 
out a sound against a pillar of the porch, her 
eyes fixed in horror upon the child. In the | 
meantime Martin talked cheerfully to Jack as | 
he crept nearer to him, but the child’s eyes | 
had begun to waver, and filled with tears. 

“*Tl’s—I dess I’s ’f’aid.’? His chin quiv- 
ered and his lids drooped. 

‘‘Look here, Jack!’’ cried Martin, eagerly. | 
**You want to do what your kitty has done. 
He’s run all over the roof to-day. Watch me, | 
and I'll call him. Kitty! Kitty! Don’t you | 
see him coming up there? Sure he’s coming!’’ 

Jack pluckily looked up to watch for the | 
kitten; but he had already cast one look down, 
and with a pleading cry of ‘‘Martin—I’s sure 
*f’aid! Oh, dit me!’’ swayed dizzily backward. 

Martin had braced himself as well as he 
could, and with almost superhuman effort, 
he reached over and grasped one small wrist 
in each hand. If the hooks of the ladder bit 
well into the board nailed securely to the roof, 
he could pull Jack up; if not—they must both 





Jack snuggled tearfully in the arms of 
Martin, who sat, white and faint, with closed 
eyes, above the ladder. 

‘*Take time to get your grip, boy,’’ said 
his father, in a husky voice. ‘I’m proud of 
ye, Martin! Hang onto your nerve, boy.’’ 

*“T’m all right, dad—now,’’ Martin said, 
quietly. ‘*Just you steady the ladder a trifle, 
and Jack and I will go down to mother, won’t 
we, old fellow?’’ Jack snuggled his face 


| closer and hung tightly about Martin’s neck, 


as Martin carefully shoved his feet over and 
slowly descended the ladder. Mrs. Bronson 
waited anxiously at its foot. 

‘Don’t say a word, Mrs. Bronson, please 


| don’t!’’ said Martin, as he placed Jack safely 


upon the ground. He had seen the look of 
gratitude in her eyes. ‘‘ You were the bravest, 
after all, but Jack is a great lad, though.’’ 
He laughed, as he pinched the youngster’s 
cheek. ‘But I think he’!! not climb the ladder 


again, will you, old man?’’ 


‘*M-h’m!’’ nodded Jack, not at all daunted 
by his hazardous exploit, now that he was 
safe. ‘‘Some day I is—when I dit long legs 
an’ big man’s pantses.’’ 
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as Valparaiso, the port of Chile. Within the 
last year the tunnel through the Andes be- 
tween Chile and Argentina has been completed, 
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S OTHER, won’t you ride out to the 

M farm with us? Jo will tell you I drive 

like a veteran, and the roads aren’t 
bad—with chains on the rear tires. ’’ 

Jarvis’s hand was on the door as he spoke. 
He wore a motorist’s cap and leather gaunt- 
lets. 

Mrs. Burnside shook her head. ‘‘I’ll make 
my first trip into the country when the chains 
are not needed. Give Sally my love, and tell 
her that now spring is at hand I shall come 
out with you often.’’ 

‘*Let me tell her you’ll come out and spend 
the whole season there. Furnish up the west 
side of the house, take Joanna, share expenses 
—and chaperon her. ’’ 

‘‘Whom—Joanna?’’ Josephine Burnside, 
sheathing herself in veils for the ride in the 
chilly April air, glanced at her brother with a 
mischievous smile. ‘‘She’s forty, if she’s a 
day. Surely, she doesn’t need —’’ 

‘*T wish you people would take me seriously. 
Could you find a pleasanter place to spend the 
summer? I expect to spend every daylight 
hour of évery day there, from the fifteenth of 
April on. I —’’ 

‘*Then it’s you who need the chaperon,’’ 
declared Josephine. ‘‘Uncle Timothy Rudd 
is dragon enough for Sally.’’ 

‘*T shall want to be out there for every meal. 
Can’t break off work and rush home three 
times a day, even with the new car—and she’ll 
make it in twenty minutes, when the roads 
are good. I shall have to take my lunch ina 
pail, if you don’t come, for I’m not going to 
east myself on the Lanes for food, except now 
and then. ’’ 

‘‘Come on, I’m ready! Talk to me about it 
on the way out, and when I come back I’ll put 
it to mother so artfully she can’t refuse. ’’ 

Jarvis applied himself to his steering-wheel 
until they were out of the city, for although 
after a month’s practise he drove with consid- 
erable skill, he had not yet reached the point 
where steering through city traffic becomes 
purely mechanical. But once on the open 
road, with few vehicles in the way, he resumed 
the subject. 

‘Do you think mother really dislikes the 
idea? It seems to me the most practical in 
the world. Those west rooms would be fine 
furnished with summer stuff—I wouldn’t for 
the world have you put anything in them that 
would make the other part of the house look 
shabby by contrast. ’’ 

‘‘Jarvis! As if we would! Why, it would 
be just mattings and wicker chairs, muslin 
curtains, and that sort of thing. And I think 
mother rather likes the idea. But she is afraid 
we should be forcing ourselves on them, as we 
did last summer with the tent. She doesn’t 
doubt they would all like it except Max. But 
he’s so queer. ’’ 

‘‘Max is the very one who would favor it 
this time. He said the other day he wished I 
could live out here, since I’m to run everything 
this season. I said I’d like mighty well to be 
on the ground, but couldn’t, of course, in the 
circumstances, unless the family were along. 
He said, ‘Set up for yourselves in the west 
wing, and be here to get up with the lark, in 
the approved farmer’s style. I propose to sleep 
till the last minute, and let the early birds get 
all the worms they like.’ ’’ 

**Oh, he was only joking!’’ 

‘*Of course he was joking, but I feel certain 
he’d favor the plan. He has reason to give 
me my head in every way, hasn’t he? I’m 
equipping the place with farm tools and ma- 
chines at my own expense, hiring help out of 
my own pocket, and taking all the risk. If I 
can’t have the west wing for the summer, I’ll 
send back that disk-harrow that arrived yester- 
day—and I’m as proud of it as I am of the 
car. ”? 

‘*Would you dare mention it to Sally ?’’ 

‘*The disk-harrow—or the plan? If she likes 
the plan as well as she does the harrow, she’ll 
welcome it with open arms. I tell you, if I 
could strike the sparks out of Max with an 
expensive seed-sower that the mere sight of a 
set of hoes and rakes for her garden does with 
Sally, I’d be content. No, I don’t dare men- 
tion it to Sally, but I should think you might. 
She’d certainly be delighted to have you and 
mother there—and she has to have me there 
anyhow, whether she likes it or not. ’’ 

‘*Whether she likes it or not! Of course 
she likes it. Aren’t you and she the best 
friends in the world ?’’ 

‘*I’m not so sure. Sally’s good friends with 
everybody, but the best in the world—well— 
I don’t know —’’ 

His tone was peculiar. Josephine looked 
quickly at him through her enveloping veils. 
He was staring at the road ahead,—as the 
driver of a six-cylinder roadster through April 
mud must do, of course, —yet his sister thought 
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and the railroad journey from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic can now be made in almost as much 
comfort as the trip from New York to Chicago. 






she detected a curious compression of the lips 
not due wholly to the strain of driving under 
difficulties. 

‘*You’re not afraid of her next-door neighbor, 
are you?’’ ventured the girl, casually. 

‘*T like him immensely, as you know,’’ was 
the prompt reply, ‘‘and trust him, too. But— 
well—it’s no use talking about it. It’s a fair 
field and no favors—and I can’t complain of 
that. But—I’d rather like the advantage of 
being on the ground all summer, don’t you 
see? Alone there, even though I’m off in the 
fields half the time, I’ll have to be everlast- 
ingly careful that I don’t make myself intrusive. 
With you and mother there the 
whole situation would be different. 
You do see, don’t you?’’ 

He looked round at her for an 
instant, to search her face beneath 
the masking veils, confident that 
his sister was the strongest ally he 
could have, if he could be sure of 
her sympathy. The subject had 
never been brought up quite so 
definitely between them before, 
although Jarvis had no doubt that 
both mother and sister understood 
the long-developing intention which 
within the last year had grown so 
strong. 

The machine, after the manner 
of motor-cars, took the opportunity 
of his momentary relaxation of 
vigilance to skid rather alarmingly 
in a particularly slippery section 
of clay road. Although Jarvis 
promptly brought it about and had 
things in hand again, Josephine 
forgot to answer while she resumed 
control over the function of breath- 
ing. But when her brother gently 
repeated his question, she answered 


warmly : 
‘*Indeed I do see—and more 
clearly than before. For myself, I 


should love to spend the summer 
with Sally, and I’ll do my best to 
bring it about.’’ 

That was all he wanted, and he 
plunged into talk about the farm, 
what had been done, and what 
remained to do. 

**There’s not much to expect the 
first year in the way of crops,’’ he 
explained. ‘We shall plow all the 
land we can spare in April, and 
sow it in May to buckwheat. ’’ 

‘* Buckwheat! What do you want 
of that ?’’ 

‘*Nothing—but to turn under and 
give the ground a chance to enrich 
itself. All the north meadow we 
shall let come to the haying—by the 
way, that will be a jolly time there. 
I believe Sally has great plans for 
the haying. The old apple-orchard we had 
carefully pruned in February, and we’re going 
to plow it. Sally’s not pleased at that. She says 
it will be prettier not plowed, but the poor old 
roots need to be saved from starving. We nearly 
came to blows on that, and of course I was 
sorry to oppose her on anything that has to do 
with the beauty of the place. But the quickest 
road to permanent improvement is the one we 
must take, and I hope there’ll be enough more 
blossoms on the trees in the future to make 
up for the loss of the grass.’’ 

‘*You won’t lose ground with Sally by 
opposing her now and then. She’ll come round 
in the end to seeing you’re right. ’’ 

“T’ll have plenty of chances to win favor 
by opposition with everybody. Even Mr. 
Rudd has his ideas about what ought to be, 
because of what was when he was a boy on 
the farm up in New Hampshire. Max wanted 
the new fence-posts of ash, although locust is 
much more lasting, and there’s plenty to spare 
in the timber-lot. As for the neighboring 
farmers, they’re already keenly alive to our 
first efforts, and some of them are watching 
eagerly to see us make mistakes. But not all. 
There’s a Mr. Hill, just down the road, who 
is progressive enough himself to want to see 
us win out with modern methods. ’’ 

‘*With all your studying, I suppose you will 
make some mistakes. ’’ 

‘*Mistakes! Dozens of them. But we won’t 
make the same one twice. Jo, if you could 
have heard those fellows talk that I heard on 
my trip,—the ones who run the really success- 
ful farms on scientific methods,—you wouldn’t 
wonder at my interest !’’ 

He was still talking away when he turned 
the car in through the now restored gateway. 
To tell the truth, the first thing in which Max 
had shown real interest was the restoration | 
of that gateway. He had declared—nobody | 


knew why—that it must be in absolutely correct | hocks are not going to be in the garden, but | her friend’s shoulders. 








shape before the Neil Chases drove through it 
again. So the mason who came to mend the 
broken chimney found himself, much to his 
surprise, put first at the tumble-down pillars 
of the gateway. The carpenter also, who 
arrived to repair the porch columns and floor, 
and to mend the broken shutters, was led at 
once to the gateway, and instructed that he 
must make the old gate itself substantial, and 
hang it so that it should swing true. But 
although it was nearly six months since the 
Chases had tried to buy the place, they had 
not yet driven through that restored gateway. 
Possibly they did not like to look at the place 
they could not own. 

‘*There’s Sally, in the old garden. She told 
me she could hardly wait to begin on it,’’ and 
Josephine waved at a distant figure with a 
spade in her hand. The spade was promptly 
cast aside, and the worker came running round 
the house to meet the arriving car. ‘‘Isn’t she 
looking splendid?’’ Sally’s friend murmured 
in her brother’s ear, as a pair of blooming 
cheeks showed in the April sunshine. 

‘*Never better,’’ replied the driver of the 





car, under his breath, although he kept his 
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“COME AND SEE THE GARDEN AND LISTEN 


TO MY PLANS.” 


eyes dutifully on the roadway until his engine 
had been stopped and his circuit-plug bestowed 
in his pocket. He had been obliged to learn, 
by painful experience, that there is only one 
safe place to keep a circuit-plug when a car 
is to be left standing anywhere. 

‘*Come and see the garden and listen to my 
plans,’? commanded Sally, the moment her 
friends were on the ground. ‘‘No, I don’t 
mean Jarvis. I know he has more important 
business—in the orchard, or the barns, or the 
woods, or the south lot.’’ 

‘*Meadow, please,’’ corrected Jarvis, with 
a smile which suggested past efforts to teach 
Sally the nomenclature of the farm. 

‘‘Or anywhere that he can walk to in the 
mud, and come back covered with sticktights, 
with a tear in his coat. He looks happiest 
when his clothes are most demoralized and his 
boots thickest with clay.’’ 

“The sign of your true farmer,’’ urged 
Jarvis. 

But Sally had no further attention to bestow 
on him, and immediately led Josephine away 
over the damp and spongy sod to that portion 
of the grounds at the rear of the house which 
showed, by a few lingering signs, that it once had 
been a proud and stately old-fashioned garden. 

‘*You see the old box border is still in pretty 
good condition, only winter-killed in a few 
places. I shall try to fill those in, for I care 
more for the box than for anything I could 
have. See how it outlines all those funny little 
curving paths, where I suppose roses and 
larkspur and bleeding-hearts and sweet- 
williams used to grow. They’re going to grow 
again, if I can make them.’’ 

‘*Lovely! I can see it now. And phlox! 
Sally, you want masses of phlox, and candy- 





| tuft, and mignonette, and sweet alyssum —’’ 
‘*And love-in-a-mist, and forget-me-not, and 
| sweet peas, and hollyhocks. Only the holly- | 


in a long row back there to screen away the 
kitchen-garden from the lawn. Only—O dear, 
you have to wait so long for the things you 
want most! Hollyhocks don’t blossom the first 
year from seed—and I want to see them there 
this first summer, pink and white and red and 
yellow in the sun, like a row of children 
dressed for a party.’’ 

**Can’t you get plants somewhere?’’ 

‘*Perhaps from the neighbors—only country 
people don’t go in for the old-fashioned flowers 
now. They have rubber plants and hydrangeas 
—in tubs! And geraniums in tomato-cans!’’ 

‘Sally! Not all of them. They have nas- 
turtiums —’’ 

‘*Yes, and pink sweet peas beside them, to 
set one’s teeth on edge. By the way, my 
sweet peas are in!’’ Her voice was tri- 
umphant, and she led the way down one of 
the damp, moss-grown paths to a sunny spot, 
where a long strip of freshly raked earth 
showed that somebody had lately been at work. 
‘*Bob dug it up for me, Uncle Timmy ferti- 
lized it, I raked it and planted the seeds, while 
the whole family stood round and gave advice. 
Max wanted them sowed thinner and Alec 
thicker. I consulted the seed cat- 
alogue and the directions on the 
paper packet, and then sowed 
them just as my judgment 
directed. ’’ 

‘*As you haven’t & particle of 
judgment — 

‘*Experience, you mean. No, I 
haven’t experience, but I consider 
that I have judgment, and I sowed 
the seeds according to that. In 
June I will pick you a gorgeous 
bunch of them. ’’ 

“In June—if I’m not away 
somewhere. ’’ 

‘*Jo Burnside!’’ Sally picked 
up a rake lying in the path and 
brandished it fiercely. ‘‘Don’t 
you dare to go away anywhere. 
You’re to come and visit me from 
June till September. ’’ 

‘*How would May to November 
do?’’ 

‘*Still better! The idea of your 
expecting me to get along without 
you the very first summer I live 
in a place big enough to entertain 
you in! You can go off to your 
fashionable resorts in the winter, 
if you want to. I can spare you 
better then. But this summer! 
Jo, think of the moonlight nights, 
with the smell of the mignonette 
coming up to the porch from the 
garden. ’’ 

**T don’t think the smell of the 
mignonette would carry so far.’’ 

‘“*‘We can walk within range, 
then. And the evenings on the 
porch, with Mr. Ferry and his 
sister over—and his sister’s 
friend. ’’ 

‘*T didn’t know he had a sister, 
or that the sister had a friend. ’’ 

‘‘She’s been in Germany the 
last two years, living with an 
aunt and studying music—the 
piano. The friend has a voice. 
Oh, we’ll have the jolliest times! 
And in July will be the hay- 
ing. Jo, we’ll have larks during 
haying,— real country larks,—and a barn 
dance! You can’t go away anywhere, not 
even for a week-end house party! Say you 
won’t !’? 

‘*You artful schemer, I don’t see how I can. 
But see here, Sally, I couldn’t come and visit 
you here and leave mother alone. You know 
she would go with me if it were to the moun- 
tains or the seaside. ’’ 

‘*T’d love to have her come, too,’’ said Sally, 
quickly, ‘‘if she would care to. How I wish 
she would! Then I shouldn’t have to bother 
Mrs. Ferry to come over every time we had 
the young people all here. If I could just 
furnish the west wing for you!’’ 

‘*Why not let us furnish it?’’ 

Josephine jumped at her opportunity. Some- 
how, during the last few minutes she had 
become firmly convinced that she could not 
think of spending the summer anywhere but 
at the farm. 

All sorts of pictures had leaped into her 
mind at Sally’s outlines of what the summer 
was to be. The stage seemed set for happen- 
ings of extraordinary interest, from which she 
did not want to be left out. There would be 
other things going on at the old place besides 
plowings and plantings, harvestings and thresh- 
ings. 

Sally looked up with a flash of protest in her 
eyes. 

‘*Let you furnish it!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, 
but—I couldn’t! I know what your fur- 
nishing it would mean. Persian rugs and 
silk hangings, Satsuma jars and cut - glass 
bowls filled with roses. And on the other side 


of the hall —’’ She stopped short, and was 
silent for an instant. ‘‘I’m a jealous pig,’’ 
she owned. ‘‘If you’ll only come, you may 


furnish it in teakwood and Chinese embroidery, 
and I’ll be contented on my rag —’’ 

But Josephine’s affectionate arm was round 
‘‘Sally,’’ said she, in 





ate, 











haste, ‘‘give us credit for better taste than 
that. In a farmhouse people of sense don’t 
use Persian rugs or teakwood. We’d put plain 
white straw matting on the floor, hang muslin 
curtains at the windows, and use the simplest 
willow furniture to be had.” There would be 
bowls of roses about, only I’d rather it would 
be sweet-william or clove-pinks. Sally, don’t 
you adore the old-fashioned clove-pinks, with 
their dear, spicy smell? And the bowls them- 
selves wouldn’t be cut glass—I despise cut glass 
for old-fashioned flowers, and so do you! Now 
will you let us come?’’ 

Sally looked at her friend for a minute, then 
dropped her rake and pulled at Josephine’s 
hand. 

‘‘Come!’’? she cried. ‘‘Let’s go and look at 
the west wing. And the bedrooms over it are 
the nicest in the house. I haven’t used them 
because they were so big. But you won’t care 
how many acres of straw matting have to be 
used to cover them. ’’ 

‘*Do you think Max will be willing for us 
to come ?’’? Josephine asked, with some anxiety. 
‘*You remember about the tent —’’ 

‘Oh, he’s anxious now to get Jarvis on the 
ground. And he’s spoken more than once 
about the desirability of our renting some of 
our unused space, only of course I wouldn’t 
hear of it before, to strangers.’’ 

Josephine plunged into detail. They would 
bring Joanna for the season, that paragon of 
cooks. She should assist Mary Ann. 

Sally laughed, and said that if incompetent 
little Mary Ann could assist dignified, compe- 
tent Joanna it would be a matter for congratu- 
lation. 

‘*We’ll all dine together every night in the 
big dining-room, with all the windows opened, 
and more garden flowers on the table. ’’ 

Josephine would have gone on to further 
specifications, but as they crossed the hall to 
the west wing, the knocker on the Dutch door 
banged with a decisive sound, and Sally opened, 
to find Donald Ferry on the threshold. 

‘*‘T came on a matter of business,’’ said he, 
‘if you can call asking a favor business. A 
certain storage-house in a city near our old 
home has gone out of commission, and we are 
notified that everything my mother has had 
stored there must be moved at once. Now 
that my sister and her friend are to be here 
with us through the summer, we should like to 
have my sister’s piano where she could 
use it. But’’—he spread out his arms 
with a gesture conveying the idea of 
great size—‘‘the piano is a grand,— 
and not a miniature grand at that, 
—concert size. We couldn’t possibly 
put it in our little house. Would it be 
asking too much of you to allow it to 
stand in one of your rooms through 
the summer, where Janet could do 
some practising on it? I promise you 
her practising is of the nature of a 
morning musicale,’’ he added, as if 
Sally might need assurance in the 
matter. 

Sally turned to Josephine. ‘‘It’sa 
special providence,’’ said she, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘to keep me from envying you 
your matting and willow furniture. 
Will you have a concert grand in the 
west wing? I trow not.’’ 

Then she replied to her questioner : 
“Of course we shall be delighted. 
And as I say, it will have a chasten- 
ing effect on the Burnside family, who 
are thinking of furnishing our west 
wing and spending the summer with 
us. ’? 

Donald Ferry looked greatly pleased 
at this news. ‘‘That’s fine! Mother 
has been promising Miss Constance 
Carew and Janet all sorts of pleasures 
in the country, and I should say this 
makes a sure thing of it. If four girls 
on a farm can’t have a good time 
together,—even when not aided and 
abetted by as many boys,—there will 
be something wrong with them—and 
the boys. Can’t we be called boys? 
That’s great news! And I may tell 
mother you will prove your good 
friendship by taking that white elephant of a 
piano? May we send it right away? You 
see, since it must be moved, it had better come 
where it is to stay. And we’ll send round a 
tuner at once. Please use it all you can, just 
to keep it in good shape. ’? 

“I’m not the tiniest sort of a musician,’ 
said Sally, regretfully. ‘‘But Jo is. She’ll 
keep it in tune for you. I’ll merely see that 
it’s dusted. ’’ 

When he had gone, Sally and Josephine 
looked at each other. ‘‘Miss Burnside, ’’ said 
Sally, solemnly, ‘‘I feel it in my bones that 
you and Miss Ferry and Miss Carew and Miss 
Lane are to take part this summer in a melo- 
drama of thrilling interest. Country setting, 
background of hay-fields, with cows coming 
down the lane. Curtain rises to the tune of 
‘Sweet Lavender.’ Miss Burnside is discov- 
ered, sunbonnet on head, rake in hand, pre- 
tending to accomplish the bunching up of one 
haycock before the sun goes down. Enter at 
right young city clergyman, also in rustic 
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and a protesting ‘‘Sally Lane, if you begin 
that sort of thing, I won’t live a minute in 
your west wing!’’ put an end to the stage 
directions. 

‘* All right, dear, ’’ agreed Sally. 


**We won’t 


talk any such silly stuff. We’ll be four little 
country girls together, playing in the hay. 
But I hope—don’t you, Jo?—that Miss Carew 
isn’t as grand as she sounds. ’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








o IVING,”’ said Adam Kerwin, manager 
D of the Dirigo Wrecking Company, ‘‘is 
a mighty ticklish business. A diver 
can’t have too many brains; for he’s got to 
look out all the time and not get nipped. 
Above all, it’s a careful man’s job. The risky 
fellows don’t last very long. By and by they 
take one chance too many, and either don’t get 
out at all, or, if they do, they’re so frightened 
that their nerve is gone, and they’re never any 
good again. Yet sometimes even a careful man 
is liable to be caught. 

‘*In October, 1891, a telegram called me east 
of Mount Desert, to save what I could from 
the German iron ship, Bremerhaven, which 
had been wrecked on a group of ledges called 
the Burying Ground, not far from Cutler. She 
had come across to St. John for a cargo of spool 
wood, and her captain had mistaken his bear- 
ings on a foggy morning, and run in too near. 

‘*T reached the spot just as a fall gale was 
making up. Among divers it had a bad name, 
for it was a jumble of peaked rocks, some close 
to the surface, others far below, crisscrossed 
with valleys through which ran strong sub- 
marine currents, varying with the rise and fall 
of a tifteen-foot tide. 

‘*The swell, heaving across the nubbles, made 
a heavy surf in spots. Fortunately, however, 
the ship lay in a calm aisle between two reefs 
in about eight fathoms; so I expected to be 
able to strip her without very much trouble. 

‘*A diver’s time runs into money fast. The 
tide was falling, and I wanted to do everything 
I could before it got too rough to work. So I 
hurried on my togs. 

‘*The captain and part owner, a Hamburger 
by the name of Julius Schermerhorn, was there, 


I SHATTERED MY GLASS, AND IN RUSHED 
THE COLD BRINE. 


too. What he cared for particularly was a 
small safe in his cabin, containing all his 
papers and money; that meant a good deal to 
him for the sake of several little Hanses and 
Gretchens in the old country. Some other 
diver would get it if I didn’t. It was my first 
year alone, so I felt more like taking risks than 
I might now. 

**Soon I dropped overboard. It was a dark 
day, and I had my electric lamp. Down I 
sank through the dark-green water, my lantern 
shedding a dim light. Presently I saw the 
Bremerhaven plump under me, resting on her 
keel and starboard side. Her topmasts and 
spars were all in a mess, and her iron masts lay 
across her deck. 

‘*Suddenly out of the blackness where my 
feet were pointed grew a mass like a big bird’s 
nest. It was the wire rigging, twisted and 
tangled and wound up in every way you can 
think of, and in a good many others neither 
you nor anybody else could imagine, warped 
by the tumbling of the masts and the pounding 


attire. At the same time, enter, left, Miss | of the seas. 


Carew, in rival sunbonnet.’? 


But a warm hand over Sally’s saucy mouth, | little more, and I should have gone into the 


‘*T jerked my line quickly, and stopped. A 











tangle feet first, and perhaps got caught so that 
I could never have extricated myself. My men 
hauled me up, and shifted the boat a trifle, 
and I went down again. This time I alighted 
on the slanting quarter-deck, just aft of the 
cabin. 

“The end of the bird’s nest overhung the 
open companionway threateningly. It was a 
fearful snarl of rope and wire and broken 
wood, festooned with long streamers of kelp, 
Swaying in the undertow. It looked for all 
the world like the tangled tentacles of a devil- 
fish, only I knew that those tentacles were 
stiff steel, not pliant flesh. As my lantern 
shone into it, it seemed like a bunch of petri- 
fied snakes. 

‘*T didn’t half like the idea of going down 
into that gloomy, uninviting hole, but a diver 
must take some chances. The forward en- 
trance to the cabin, buried deep under the 
wire, was simply out of the question. It was 
the after companionway, or nothing; and I 
had come too far and at too great expense to 
give up now. 

‘*Grasping one of the loops with both hands, 
I gave it a shake; but it seemed firm as the 
deck on which I stood. 

‘The undertow was increasing slightly as 
the tide fell, but I felt sure that the mass was 
too heavy and too firmly caught over the cabin 
to be disturbed. 

‘*So 1 decided to go below. Throwing my 
lantern-ray into the companion, I picked my 
way cautiously down the slimy steps. 

‘‘Nobody had been there since Captain 
Schermerhorn came up on the run a month 
before. He had tried to get into his safe, 
but there hadn’t been time. It was his life 
or his money, and he naturally 
chose his life. 

‘*The door at the bottom stood open. 
The cabin was in a sorry mess, every- 
thing that would tloat being, of course, 
hard up against the ceiling. I crossed 
the floor,.and presently stood in the 
captain’s room. 

**How dark and lonesome and creepy 
it was! Queer little shivers went flush- 
ing over me. I had a feeling as if 
somebody were at my shoulder, or as 
if something might spring at me out 
of the gloom. All the tales I had ever 
heard about cuttlefish and other sea- 
monsters ran through my mind. A 
premonition of danger came to me, 
but I shook it off as foolish. 

‘*There was the safe close to the 
captain’s desk. The key was in the 
lock, but the door, rusted by the water, 
would not open till I tapped it with 
my hatchet. Then it turned on its 
hinges, and I stooped to peer inside. 

‘‘Suddenly I became conscious of a 
grating, a rubbing on the roof of the 
cabin over my head. An odd, inex- 
plicable dread struck a panic into me. 
Instinct told me something was wrong. 
I must get out. No man ever lifted 
lead shoes faster than I did the next 
thirty seconds. 

‘*T had just reached the foot of the 
stairs when athwart the twilight that 
streamed down the companionway, 
vying with my lantern, fell a shadow. 
Then over the opening shot a mass 
of black bands and arms. The devil- 
fish had come to life! 

‘*Its horrid antennze were moving, 
its tentacles, as if endowed with a 
malignant intelligence, were stretching across 
my only road to safety. 

‘*At once I realized what had occurred. The 
undercurrent, increasing with the ebb, had set 
the mass in motion. Presently it would cover 
the entire door. If I had only been half a 
minute sooner ! 

‘*Up the stairs I hurried. There was still a 
little space when I reached the top step, but it 
was narrowing, narrowing. I plunged forward, 
almost decided to attempt a leap through, but 
stopped just in time. The wire weighed tons. 
If it jammed me against the casing, it would 
crack me like an egg-shell. 

‘*A new horror seized me as I shrank back. 
My hose, my life-line! The two slender bonds 
that linked me with the upper air, the only 
things that made it possible for me to be there 
at all, lay on the deck at the mercy of that 
moving coil. 

‘*Steadily, irresistibly, it surged back and 
forth. It caught my lines, it drew them taut, 
dragging me forward to my knees, almost 
pulling me head foremost into the tangle out- 
side the doorway ; then it relaxed, and I stood 
up. Again and again the same thing happened. 
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This could not last. It might loosen the coup 
lings of the hose, it might strip the threads, 
and death would come quickly down there 
behind that wire wall. 

**It was the first time I had ever really felt 
afraid under water; and I had good reason. 
But I also had the sense to keep cool. Ifa 
diver loses his head, he’s gone. Bowing back- 
ward and forward to the pull of the cords, I 
wondered what I could do. 

‘‘T knew that my men in the boat must sus- 
pect something was wrong, for they could feel 
the lines move. But I could neither send nor 
receive any signals. Back and forth seesawed 
the wire, a space on the left of the-companion- 
way opening and closing, tempting me to jump 
through. Had the hole been a foot wider, I 
wouldn’t have hesitated a second; but it was 
too frightfully narrow. 

‘Still, I did try it—just once. The coil 
leaped back, and pinned me against the casing. 
One sharp, ugly end punched my side. An- 
other caught my head as in a vise, and squeezed 
it till my helmet crunched; only a little more, 
and it would have given way. 

“IT got back, excited, panting. My effort 
had tangled my life-line still worse. The next 
pull almost snatched me out into the coil. I 
couldn’t stand that. I must cut, or it might 
finish me. With my hatchet I severed one of 
the two links that bound me to life, and the 
hose alone was left. 

‘“‘The wire was shifting; it was moving 
farther across the door. Now it didn’t get 
back far enough to leave any opening at all. 
Suddenly a loop, rubbing along the deck, 
jammed my hose. Things were getting des- 
perate. The air grew thick. My minutes, 
my seconds were numbered. I should die 
miserably unless I gained my freedom at once. 

‘“‘Then the loop moved, leaving my hose 
free; and unexpectedly I saw a chance to 
dodge under the coil. I took that chance. 
Suffocation was not far away, and I had no 
time to vacillate. 

‘*Did you ever crawl under a barbed-wire 
fence? If so, you’ll understand something 
about how I felt, dreading every minute to 
have a sharp point catch and stop me. Only 
my fence was moving, while yours was still; 
and your life didn’t hang on getting through, 
but mine did. 

‘*A strand brushed my shoulder. I flattened 
myself, and wriggled on. I never knew before 
that I could make myself so thin. The air 
was frightful. I should lose my senses in a 
minute more. One horrible, merciless point 
ran into the back of my suit, nailed me there. 
I writhed and cringed. If it didn’t let go 
quick, all was over. 

‘* Just as I was giving up hope it let go. I 
crawled forward. Back it surged and pinched. 
But I wrenched away just in time, and fell 
on my lantern on the deck, free at last. 

‘*For a moment I lay there in the dark on 
that cold, slimy iron, with the wire swaying 
over me in the strong undertow, and the air 
getting worse every second. ‘Then I staggered 
to my feet, and gave the signal on the hose to 
be pulled up. 

‘*Unconsciousness was at hand, but I had 
sense enough to realize that my life might 
depend on my action in the next five seconds; 
and fortunately I knew just what to do. 

‘*‘When a diver finds that his air-supply is cut 
off, the best thing for him is to take a full 
breath, and then, just before he signals to be 
pulled up, to smash his glass with his hatchet 
and let the water into his helmet. When he 
can’t hold his breath any longer, he’ll have to 
fill his lungs with water and become insensible. 
But you can roll pure water out of a man, 
while you can’t roll out poison air. 

‘*T shattered my glass, and in rushed the 
cold brine. Then I seized my hose with both 
hands, praying that the couplings mightn’t 
start off, and held on tight. 

‘Up, up I went, the water gushing in 
round my face and body. All depended on 
the men above, on them and the hose. I had 
done everything I could. They were pulling me 
as fast as they dared, but it would be almost 
two minutes before I could reach the surface. 

“Up, up, up! Would the threads hold? 
My life hung on them. At last I couldn’t 
keep my breath in a second longer. I opened 
my mouth, and in rushed the water. I choked, 
I strangled, but through it all I remembered 
that I must hold on to that hose. And I did, 
to the last second of consciousness. Then every- 
thing grew dark and dreamy and quiet, and I 
went very faraway. I didn’t know if I should 
ever come back again; I didn’t much care. 

‘*When I recovered my senses I was in the 
boat, my armor was off, and they were rolling 
the water out of my lungs. The couplings had 
held, and my fingers had grasped the hose so 
tightly that they had been obliged to pry them 
off. In two or three hours I was myself again. 

‘**Not for all the money in my safe shall 
you again go down,’ said Captain Schermer- 
horn. ‘I will lose my gold. It shall not be 
bought with your life.’ 

‘*T didn’t care to make another try that 
morning. But I had the tug drop a grappling 
into the wire, and twitch the whole mass a 
hundred rods away to a place where it could 
wallow without doing any harm. That after- 
noon, before the storm broke, I put the 





contents of the safe in the German’s hands. ’’ 
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THE “TEXAS” AS A TARGET. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


= troubles of that unhappy man, the 
baseball umpire, have begun—and the 
worst of it is, people only joke about it. 


T is a commendable suggestion that the six 
race-tracks near New York, closed by anti- 
gambling legislation, be cut up into building- 
lots for moderate-priced homes. 
CELEBRATED singer recommends raw 
oysters as a cure for sore throat. A pleas- 
ant prescription, surely, and nature accommo- 
datingly arranged that the months when sore 
throats are most troublesome should all have 
r’s’’ in them. 


ERHAPS no great speech is more familiar 
to American boys than the ‘‘Liberty or 
Death’’ speech of Patrick Henry, and all will 
be interested to know that a bronze tablet in 
memory of the eloquent orator has been un- 
veiled in St. John’s Church, Richmond, where 
the speech was delivered in 1775. 
N ) region has a monopoly of the pretty girls. 
At Vassar twenty-four of the prettiest 
sophomore girls are annually selected to carry 
an immense chain of daisies at commencement 
time. This year the students who are named 
for the honor represent ten different states, — 
from Connecticut and Florida to Wisconsin and 
California, —and also the Philippine Islands. 


REEN tea, in America, will be ‘‘yellow’’ 

after May ist. The government has de- 
cided that as green tea is artificially colored, 
it is better to prohibit its importation in that 
state than to compel importers to label it as 
colored. It will taste just the same as if it had 
been treated with Prussian blue or turmeric, 
or whatever color the Oriental tea-curers use. 
poru LAR taste in music is not so low as it 

sometimes seems to be. When the munici- 
pal band in a Western city was criticized for 
playing too much ‘‘classical’’? music and not 
enough ‘‘rag-time,’’ a request program was 
arranged, and only eleven out of a hundred 
requests were for the sort of thing the man-in- 
the-street is generally supposed to crave. The 
others were all for music of the highest class. 


OV. Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey says 
that the best understanding of public ques- 
tions is to be found among the men whose 
incomes are about twenty-five hundred dollars 
a year. The big business men, he declares, 
have their noses too close to their ledgers, and 
the man of small earning capacity has no time 
to study public matters. That is only another 
way of expressing the old truth that the middle 
class is the salvation of every country. 


T= operation of the pure-food law has 
resulted in an improvement in the quality 
of the figs now imported. The clause in the 
act barring wormy and unclean figs has resulted 
in foreign restrictions based upon the American 
requirements. But the fight was not won 
without an amusing incident. The shippers 
in Smyrna at first contended that since insects 
are necessary to the fertilization of the figs, 
each fig is entitled to one worm. They were 
promptly convinced of their error. 


fe is not common for a college student to regard 
a scholarship as a loan to assist him in the 
further prosecution of his studies. It is usually 
looked upon as a reward of merit. A graduate 
of the Columbia University School of Mines 
takes the less common view, for he has returned, 
with interest for thirty years, a scholarship 
which he won during his course of study. He 
has set an example which other successful men 
could follow with profit to the colleges which 
assisted them in getting an education. 
HERE are those who are sentimental enough 
to feel an almost personal attachment to 
famous ships. Such persons will find something 
pathetic in the end of the Tezas, sister ship 
of the old Maine, the destruction of which 
brought on the Spanish War. The Tezas 
was the vessel from whose masthead Capt. 
Jack Philip’s flag flew at Santiago. Shot to 
pieces by the guns of younger and more power- 
ful ships! Still, she sank in the service of her 
country, and not under the fire of an enemy. 
HO knows how many pounds there are in 
a ‘‘trunk’’ of fish? The dictionaries do 
not tell us. The London Telegraph, com- 
menting on the arrival of a large supply after 
a scarcity, reported that haddock had fallen 





from forty-two shillings to fourteen shillings 
‘‘per trunk.’? The price of cod also, ‘‘per 
trunk,’’ was reduced two-thirds. But plaice, 
it seems, are sold by the ‘‘stone’’—and a stone 
of fish is only eight pounds, although a stone of 
horse on the hoof is fourteen pounds. Herrings 
are sold by the ‘‘cran,’’ which is thirty-seven 
and a half imperial gallons. Yet England will 
have nothing to do with the metric system. 


® © 


THE DISAPPEARING SEED. 


You will see me again; 
I shall laugh at you then 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers. 
Selected. 


® 


THE STRAIN OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

O President of the United States has 
N retired from office without a feeling of 

relief. The burden of responsibility is 
heavy. Indeed, it has probably shortened the 
life of nearly every President who has borne 
it. Seldom is there more than one former 
President living, and he is the one who has 
most recently retired from office. 

Similar conditions produce the same results 
in other countries. When Monsieur Briand 
laid down his duties as French premier a 
month or two ago, he was weary and despond- 
ent, and gladly surrendered the reins to an- 
other. Mr. Balfour, the last Conservative 
British premier, sought defeat that he and his 
colleagues might have respite. 

Several members of the present British cabi- 
net are feeling the strain. Mr. Lloyd-George, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has been so 
ill that there was talk of his resignation. 
Viscount Morley, the Indian secretary, ac- 
cepted a peerage for the relief that it would 
afford from the strenuous life of defense of his 
policies in the Commons. The Earl of Crewe, 
the Liberal leader in the House of Lords, has 
suffered an apoplectic stroke, and it has been 
found necessary to raise Mr. Haldane, the 
war secretary, to the peerage, to relieve Vis- 
count Morley, who took Lord Crewe’s place 
temporarily, from the burden of meeting the 
attacks of the powerful opposition of the Con- 
servative lords. 

Public office is a public trust, as Cleveland 
once remarked. It is also a heavy private 
burden, from which those who carry it always 


suffer. 
* & 


FALLEN ON THE FIRING LINE. 


ITHIN the space of a few days last 
W month two young doctors died, one 

worn-out by overwork in the study of 
the cause and cure of leprosy, the other a 
victim of meningitis, to the investigation of 
which he was devoting himself. 

Such occurrences are not rare. The world is 
wonted to the spectacle of the physician risk- 
ing and often surrendering his life, in order 
that medical science may enlarge its boundaries 
and his fellow men be delivered from the fear 
of death. 

Yet behind seeming indifference lies the 
deepest and sincerest tribute the profession can 
hope to win. The world is stirred by the un- 
usual, the unexpected. If it keeps silent before 
the heroism and devotion of a Reed, a Brink- 
erhoff, or an Ashley, it is because it has learned 
that they are but obeying the law of their 
being, the unwritten code of their order. Every 
doctor is a potential hero; most of them, sooner 
or later, display real heroism. 

For the quiet laborer in sick-room or labora- 
tory is not less a hero than the courageous 
soldier. Is he not rather more? He is not 
urged to his duty by the shouts of his com- 
rades, by the call of the trumpet, by all the 
hypnotic excitement and exaltation of battle. 
It is a silent enemy he meets, and he faces 
him in silence. He does not seek personal 
glory or the spoil of conquest. His victory is 
for others, his fatherland is the world, his 
countrymen the human race. 

All he asks—and all he usually gets—is the 
consciousness of having lived serviceably, and 
the quiet approbation of the men who, like 
himself, are enlisted in the age-long warfare 
against disease and death. 


*® ¢ 


WAR SCARES. 


INCE the end of the war between Russia 
S and Japan there have been those in this 
country—and abroad, too—who have de- 
clared that a war between the United States 
and Japan was bound to come in the near 
future. Certain newspaper editors and public 
men of prominence have been free with alarm- 
ing predictions and impassioned warnings. 
They have seen Japanese spies everywhere, 
Japanese armies of invasion suddenly formed 
from gangs of inoffensive laborers, and Japa- 
nese fleets seizing our Pacific possessions and 
bombarding our coast cities. No ridicule or 
arguments have been able to calm them. 
Gossip of any kind is mysterious in origin 
and insidious in operation; and war rumors 
and war scares are to a nation what sensational 
gossip is to a small social circle. They are far 
easier to start than to stop, and are always 
as mischievous as they usually are unfounded. 
The recent mobilization of troops on the 





Mexican border brought the Japanese war 
scare to the front in a new and aggravated 
form, until both President Taft and the Japa- 
nese ambassador felt it advisable to make 
public statements. In the strongest and most 
unqualified terms it was officially declared that 
this government has no reason to suspect Japan 
of any treachery or hostility; and on the part 
of Japan it was asserted in terms equally 
strong that there is no unfriendly plan of any 
kind against this country or its Pacific posses- 
sions. The Mikado himself has told the Pres- 
ident the same thing. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
representatives of the two governments spoke 
the whole truth, and every reason to hope 
that their utterances will put an end to the 
unpleasant and often malicious rumors which 
have persistently gained circulation. The tra- 
ditions of friendship between Japan and the 
United States are exceptionally strong, and 
the recent treaty dispelled any possible ground 
for strained relations. 


* © 


THE PLAYSTEAD. 


The road, the wood, the hills are not a world to-day— 
But just a place God made for us in which to play. 
Cale Young Rice. 


* © 


“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 
T is easy to waken a sentimental thrill by 
the strains of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home!’’ even 
when it is played by an out-of-tune hand- 
organ, in a dirty street, where most of the 
homes are far from ‘‘sweet.’’ 

The law of association is a complicated one. 
A woman who grew up among the severe pri- 
vations of a rocky hill farm, remote from 
everything which she now prizes in life, will 
feel her eyes grow dim as she reads a descrip- 
tion of milking-time, corn-husking and apple- 
picking, although in her own experience those 
duties stood for backaches and blistered hands 
and weariness unspeakable. 

Home is a magic word, and we seldom try 
to analyze it. A little Polish girl in a public 
school was asked recently to write a definition 
of ‘‘home.’? ‘‘A home,’ she wrote, ‘‘is w’ere 
people live, and w’ere a man or somebody 
comes home and finds people there, and then 
eats !”” . 

‘*And then eats!’”” To how many thousands 
of men that is the end and aim of coming 
home! To how many thousands of women 
the preparation of the food to be eaten is the 
chief business of home-making ! 

It is a military axiom that an army marches 
on its stomach. So the army of workers which 
goes forth with the sun from the millions of 
human homes goes by the strength of food. 
Well-chosen and well-cooked it must be, if the 
home is to rest on a firm foundation. But the 
foundation is not the whole structure. Food 
for the body helps to feed the mind and spirit, 
but does not suffice for them. The Polish 
child must be taught in her adopted country to 
add to her plain and bitter climax, ‘‘and then 
eats,’’ the new charter of liberty and grace: 
‘*And when he has eaten, he talks and reads 
and thinks, and he learns and teaches others 
what and how to love, and so he makes and 
keeps a home. ’’ 

® & 


ITALIAN SECRET SOCIETIES. 

HE trial at Viterbo, Italy, of the leaders 
- of the criminal secret society, the Ca- 

morra, is an attempt on the part of a 
nation to eradicate a life-sapping disease. It 
is everywhere regarded as one of the great 
criminal trials in history, and is of particular 
interest in the United States, both because 
many members of the Camorra come to this 
country, and because the murder of the New 
York detective, Petrosino, was the result of 
his activity against one of the men concerned 
in this case. 

The Camorra, the leaders of which are on 
trial, is historically traceable to the time when 
Naples was a kingdom. It was then a league of 
prisoners and criminals, formed for mutual 
assistance and protection, and it found in the 
coming of popular suffrage a powerful means of 
extension. 

The only counterpart of it which an Ameri- 
can can understand is the depraved and 
reckless gangs of a politically corrupt city, 
where the ward ‘‘boss’’ shares the profits of 
lawbreaking, and in return, protects the law- 
breakers. 

But the Camorra is much more than that. 
Its object, like that of the American ‘‘grafter, ’’ 
is plunder; but its methods are bolder. Meet- 
ings are secret; the names of leaders never 
mentioned as such; threats are conveyed by 
innocent-looking signs; and any betrayal of 
the society’s secrets or failure to execute its 
commands is punished by death, always admin- 
istered in the most cowardly manner. 

The Mafia, commonly confused with the 
Camorra, is the great secret society of Sicily. 
It had in the beginning the justifiable object 
of resisting the oppressions of a corrupt gov- 
ernment, and of securing for its members the 
fair treatment that was then attainable only 
through combination. It long ago lost that 
praiseworthy character, and like the Camorra, 
has become a secret association of thieves, 





blackmailers, smugglers, receivers of stolen 
goods, and murderers. 

The ‘‘Black Hand,’’ of which one hears 
much in the United States, is really no secret 
society at all, but only the picturesque name 
which an imaginative New York reporter 
invented to revive waning interest in @ mys- 
terious Italian crime. 
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A DOSE OF EXPERIENCE. 


OB and I ran against a reformer, coming 

home last night,” said Joe Kellogg to his 
sister Edith, as they started for high school to- 
gether. “I had just paid Bob’s car fare when a 
woman sitting next to me caught hold of my arm 
and said in such a loud voice that everybody 
stared at us: 

“Don’t you ever do that again! Let him pay his 
own fare. Young man, there are two classes of 
people that will let you treat them: the self- 
respecting ones that’ll pay back with another 
treat whether they can afford it or not—most likely 
they can’t—and the dead beats that’ll take all you 
offer, and more, too.’ ” 

“The idea! She must have been insane, wasn’t 
she?” asked Edith, carelessly, as she tucked into 
her purse her weekly allowance. 

That afternoon, when school was dismissed, 
Margia Bayley walked down the street with Edith. 

“Going home?” asked Margia. 

“No; I have to be in town at quarter of four, to 
meet Nina Wayman and her aunt. They’ll be 
here just two hours, and then go on to her aunt’s 
country place.” 

“Good! I’m going down-town, and I’d like to 
see Nina Wayman myself. You come with me 
first, and help me select my hat, and then I’ll go 
with you to the train.” 

There seemed nothing to do but agree, and al- 
though Edith’s plan of taking Nina and her aunt 
up to Mead’s charming tea-room for a high-priced 
eup of chocolate had not included four, she re- 
membered comfortably that she had her entire 
allowance with her, and that she could scrimp 
somewhere else during the week. 

A minute later they were standing at the window 
of the suburban ticket-office, and Edith, being first, 
with a dollar bill in her hand, said “Two,” as a 
matter of course, while Margia, acknowledging 
the courtesy with a deprecating lift of her eye- 
brows, walked on through the gate. 

The hat was selected, the train was met, and 
presently Edith had her little party seated in the 
tea-room. 

“T’m starved!” said Nina, with a laugh, as she 
snatched the menu card. “Couldn’t eat one thing 
on that train!” 

Then, regardless of the fact that the invitation 
had been distinctly to “a cup of chocolate,” she 
proceeded to order an elaborate meal, which 
Margia Bayley promptly duplicated. Nina’s aunt, 
suspecting a cause for the color in Edith’s cheeks, 
joined her hostess in a cup of chocolate. 

To Edith’s intense relief, she found that she had 
exactly money enough to pay the check, and after 
bidding Nina and her aunt good-by, she confessed 
to Margia that she would have to borrow car fare 
home from her. 

“That's all right,” was the surprising answer. 
“You can pay it back to-morrow, I suppose? You 
see”’—apologetically—“I’m saving every cent I 
can, just now, for a special object.” 

It was at dinner the same evening that Edith 
heard her brother Joe begin to tell again his story 
of the woman in the street-car. Somehow, the 
second time the story had a different sound. 


* © 


SECOND IMPRESSIONS. 


HE newly elected and very important secretary 

of the “A. M.” Club was rustling papers busily 

at her desk when a half-apologetic, wholly amused 

laugh at her side roused her to the memory of an 
outside world. 

“You were so absorbed, Daisy, so horribly stren- 
uous, that I couldn’t help smiling,” said Frances 
Merriam, the intruder. “May I sit down just for 
‘one brief, transcendent moment’ and talk shop?” 

“Now that you’re here, certainly,” said Daisy 
Warihg, sweeping a litter of papers from her 
chair. “Besides, I want to speak to you about 
two names that have recently come up for mem- 
bership in the ‘A. M.’” 

“Madge Carr and Mary Appleton, you mean?” 
asked Frances. 

Daisy Waring nodded. 

“Well, I hope —”’ began Frances. 

“Well, you needn’t,” interrupted the secretary, 
a little impatiently. ‘They wouldn’t do at all for 
our club. And it has just confirmed your own 
opinion, Fan. When you met them last summer, 
before any of us had even heard of them, you said 
that they were difficult and brusque and not par- 
ticularly interesting.” 

“Yes, but since I’ve changed my mind,” Frances 
said, eagerly. “I know them better now; quite 
well, in fact, and they’re lovely; they really are.” 

Daisy smiled a ste amused, exasperating 
little smile. 

“That only means, my ‘dear Frances, that you 
feel you’ve been unkind, that you’ve kept them 
out of the ‘A. M.,’ and you’re sorry for it. Why, 
Fanny, I wouldn’t give a rap for the fighting 
chance a plain, simple fact has against your sym- 
pathy, once it’s roused.” 

“But if you would give them just one trial!” 
pleaded their belated adherent. 

“Sorry,” said Daisy, firmly, “but the other girls 
feel just as Ido. We value your judgment and 
your kind heart, Fan, but we have to keep them 
separate.” 

All the way home Fanny Merriam was pursued 
by the guilty little ghost of the certainty that she 
had kept Madge and Mary, fast becoming her most 
sympathetic friends, away from the group of 
girls that she most wanted them toknow. As she 
opened the door she turned, as if bidding good-by 
to another self. 

“There’s one thing sure, Frances Merriam,” she 
said, half-aloud. ‘Afterthis you’re going to have 
nothing but second impressions.” 
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|S igemeaggre rd Session of Congress.— | 


The 62d Congress met in extraordinary | 
session April 4th. Mr. 
Champ Clark of Missouri, 
who has been the Demo- 
cratic leader in the House 
of Representatives during 
the past three years, was 
elected Speaker. He re- 
ceived 217 votes, to 131 for 
Mr. Mann of Illinois, 16 
for Mr. Cooper of Wiscon- 
sin, and one for Mr. Norris 
of Nebraska. The 17 votes 
were given by ‘‘insurgent’’ 
Republicans. The President sent in a message, 
urging legislation to give effect to the reciproc- 
ity agreement with Canada. 

& 

Senator from New York.—After the 

longest deadlock in the history of the state, 
the New York Legislature, March 3ist, elected | 
Supreme Court Justice James Aloysius O’Gor- 
man of New York City, Democrat, to succeed | 
United States Senator Depew, Republican. 
The contest lasted 74 days. Mr. O’Gorman is 
50 years old, and has been for 11 years Judge of 
the Supreme Court of New York. 

& 

penser promised in Mexico.—At the 

opening of the regular session of the Mexi- 
can Federal Congress, April ist, President 
Diaz sent in a message in which he accepted 
the principle that there should be no reélections 
of executive functionaries chosen by popular 
suffrage, and declared in favor of effective laws 
to safeguard the suffrage of qualified citizens. 
He also announced plans for breaking up the 
large rural estates, for an independent judiciary 
and for the correction of abuses by local 
authorities. These promised reforms cover 
most of the demands of the revolutionists. 
President Diaz expressed appreciation of the 
efforts of the United States to preserve neu- 
trality, and declared that the real insurrection 
is limited to portions of three states. Troubles 
elsewhere he described as mere brigandage. 

& 


nternational Arbitration and the limita- 

tion of armaments are increasingly under 
discussion abroad since Sir Edward Grey’s 
warm commendation, in the British House of 
Commons, of President Taft’s peace sugges- 
tions. The British House of Commons and 
the French Chamber of Deputies have expressed 
a willingness to accept a limitation of arma- 
ments. The German Reichstag, although it 
rejected a more extreme proposition introduced 
by the Socialists, adopted a resolution request- 
ing the imperial chancellor to declare his will- 
ingness to join in mutual negotiations with 
other great powers as soon as _ Propositions 
concerning @ simultaneous and equal limitation 
of armaments are made by any one power. In 
the course of the discussion the chancellor ex- 
pressed his conviction that general disarmament 
is an insoluble problem so long as men are men; 
and although he accepted arbitration as a prin- 
ciple, declared that universal arbitration is as 
impossible as universal disarmament. 

& 
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n Austria, the lower house of the Reichsrath 
has been dissolved and a new election ordered 
because of a crisis brought about by Czech 
obstruction to the passage of the government’s 
military and naval estimates. The total extra 
credits asked for the army and navy during the 
next four years amounted to $105,000,000, with 
a possible increase later. 
® 
overnment Finances.—There was a 
surplus in the Treasury April ist, on 
ordinary accounts, of about $3,000,000, as 
against a deficiency of more than $16,000,000 
at the same date in 1910. 
& 


© gee and China.—Impatient of replies 
which it regarded as equivocal and evasive, 
the Russian government, March 25th, addressed 
an ultimatum to China, demanding complete 
concession of all its claims under the treaty of 
1881, and intimating an intention to resort to 
other measures if an exhaustive and satisfactory 
reply were not received within three days. 
March 27th the Chinese foreign office sent a 
reply, apparently conceding all that Russia 
claimed, but in such a way as to leave some 
suspicion of its sincerity. 

& 


Rea Deaths. — Mrs. Ellen- Henrietta 


Richards, an eminent chemist, and in- | 


Structor in the department of sanitary chemis- 
try at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Since 1884, died March 30th, aged 68 years. 
——Félix Alexandre Guilmant, vice-president 


of the French Society of C }omposers and a noted | colored, Oriental rug. 


organist, died March 30th, aged 74 years. — 
Rev, Dr. 


years professor and president of the Union | 





|| that of producing an electric light which can 
|| be turned up or down as freely as a gas-jet or 


| resistance to cut off half the current, or using 

|a lamp with a long filament run in series with 

|a short filament; but while a reduction of the 
|| light is thus attained at will, the operation of 
|| the lamp is not economical, because the best 
|| efficiency is only obtained by running a fila- 
|| ment at a high temperature. 


| soil has been cultivated continuously from an 
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BS gong down Electric Lights.— Among 
the interesting problems for inventors is 


a kerosene light. Various devices have been 
employed for this purpose, such as inserting a 


& 


Cc Parming.—Prof. T. C. Cham- 
berlin of the University of Chicago calls 
attention to the fact that in the province of 
Szechuan in western China, in a hilly sand- 
stone region, where 68,724,890 people dwell 
upon an area nearly that of the State of 
Texas, and where there are probably more 
farmers than in the whole United States, the 


undetermined date before the Christian era, 
and yet maintains a productivity exceeding, 
area for area, that of the virgin soils of 
America. And this, says Professor Cham- 
berlin, has apparently been done quite with- 
out rock phosphates. They appear to depend 
upon the processes of nature for the reénrich- 
ment of the soil, potash and phosphorus being 
extracted by plants and returned by animals. 
& 
Ane Museum.—A Word, or Speech, 
Museum is to be established at the Col- 
lege of Ste. Barbe in Paris. It is the idea of 
Monsieur Ponge of the Condorcet Lycée. 
There are to be apparatuses for registering 
words, phonograms for their reproduction, 
phonetic traces, phonograms of various patois, 
phonograms of the speeches of well - known 
orators, and of the recitations of actors and 
actresses. Thus in this museum one may here- 
after study at leisure the peculiarities of the 
spoken words of French people, educated and 
uneducated, and the excellences and manner- 
isms of speakers and reciters, long after their 
tongues have been silenced by death. A similar 
museum of song was established at the Paris 
Opera several years ago. 
& 
$ > develop Patagonia.—The traditional 
home of the Patagonian ‘‘giants,’’ so 
vividly pictured in old tales of South Sea ex- 
ploration, is to be covered with flocks of 
domestic animals and irrigated by the latest 
scientific methods, if the designs of the Argen- 
tine government can be successfully carried 
out. Central and southern Patagonia consist 
largely of broad plains, forming a vast grazing 
district. But the climate is semiarid, and in 
order to encourage settlement a systematic devel- 
opment of Artesian waters will be undertaken. 
A similar plan has been laid out for the irriga- 
tion of parts of the pampas where water is lack- 
ing, and an arrangement has been made through 
the United States Geological Survey whereby 
a party of American geologists and topog- 
raphers, headed by Mr. Bailey Willis, will 
undertake the necessary surveys. 
& 
he Mental Processes of Genius.—The 
distinguished French mathematician and 
physicist, Prof. Henri Poincaré, has been made 
the subject of a curious psychological study by 
Doctor Toulouse. The most singular thing 
shown by his observations, Doctor Toulouse 
thinks, is that Poincaré’s discoveries have not 
been reached by concentration of mental effort, 
but have often come to him spontaneously, 
when his thoughts have been turned in quite 
different directions. Nevertheless, the mental 
concentration occurs, and the great mathema- 
tician, while engaged in his work, often be- 
comes unmindful of matters of every-day life. 
For the faculty of suddenly conceiving new 
ideas when the thoughts have been turned away 
from the particular subject to which they 
refer, Doctor Toulouse proposes the name of 
‘‘autoconduction.’’ He regards it as specially 
characteristic of mathematicians. 


he Art of Lighting.— Ata recent meeting 
of the New York section of the Illumina- 
ting Engineering Society, Mr. Macfarlane Moore 





expressed the opinion that the illuminating 
engineer can treat a cathedral very much as a 
painter does, by emphasizing the lights and | 
shadows. He has confidence in the results | 
to be obtained by a solution of the problem | 
of luminous paint. Henry Hornbostel de- | 
scribed a ceiling 125 feet square, covering a | 
concert-room in Pittsburg, which has been | 
illuminated with a great variety of electric | 
lights, modified by screens, so as to produce | 
the effect of a vast glowing, but harmoniously | 
He believes that in| 
| time chandeliers will be made in the form of | 


Thomas Samuel Hastings, for 30 | twisted luminous tubes, and that means will 


be found to cause light to stream from cornices, | 


nant Seminary, died April 2d, in his | and to make the atmosphere of a large room | 
year, 


| 





glow without visible means of illumination. 





For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’”’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
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A LOT OF MONEY 


has been spent by us in the e preperation. of printed 
matter describing our POUL » and in 
ving those interested a knowledge of what Owen 
‘arms have and the 7 they do business. We have 
made a great success. What we have done you can do. 
STOCK AND EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
A postal with your address is all that is necessary. 





OWEN FARMS, 300 William Street, Vineyard Haven, Mass. | 















“Swiss” 12-Shot Rifles, 


41 cal., 00 value . $3. 00; —_* 
\ “Spring eld” Cadet | Rifles, 45-70 
cal., $18.00 value, $3.00; “‘Mann- ~ 


licher” 5-Shot Carbines, 30 cal., $25.00 value, $10.00; 
“Mauser” 9-Shot Rifles, 43 cal., new, $30.00 value, $6.00; 
“Norwegian" Rifles (Relics), f 00; “Remington” Single Shot. 
Guns, 12 ga., $10. 00 value, $. 00. “*Saxon” Swords $1. 

Swords $1.50; **Napoleon” Swords $1.50; “*U.S.” 

“Flint Lock” Pistols $4.00; “Sword” Bayonet 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING Goons co. 
ams Square, Boston, Ma 


A 
Catalogue of Guns, C. amping Outfits, Athletic G oR ete., Free. 


Play Bail! Get into the 


game, Bogs! 
When Christy Mathewson, Hans 
Wagner, Johnny Evers, Walter John- 
" son use and endorse theGOLDSMITH 
Baseball, Gloves and Mitts you know 

they are the kind you want. 
GOLDSMITH No.97 League Balland 
Uniforms used in U. S. Army Posts 
and many leagues. 7he first official 
league ball guaranteed for 18 innings. 


(Stems < 


Sporting Goods mean perfect goods or a new ar- 
ticle free. Ask your dealer to show you these goods. 
FREE Splendid photographs of world-famous 

players, score cards and handsome base- 
ball catalogue for name of your sporting goods 
dealer. Write your name and address plainly. 


P. Goidsmith’s Sons, Dept. F, Cincinnati, O, 

























LYON & HEALY 


30-83 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
will mail, free, their newly enlarged 
Catalog of Band Instruments, 

Uniforms and Equipments. 

Hundreds of Fine Illustrations 
describing every article re- 
quired by Bands or Drum 
Corps, including Uniforms, 
Trimmings, etc. Contains in- 
structions for Amateur Bands, Exer- 
cises and Scales, Drum Major’ s Tactics, 
By-Laws, Selected List of Band Music 
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ing, stuffing Ready to 
box, wiring ,etc. install in 

This is a powerful engine for 
High S 3 Boats, complete your boat 


with all fittings. Absolutely 
Reliable. Extra Power and 
Extra Wear. Compact, Si- 
lent, Low running cost, 
Perfect two-cycle, revers- 
ing engine. 2 Year Guar- 
antee. Sosimple a woman 
or child can runit. Used 

in Government Harbor 
Service and Chicago 
Police Boats. 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 10 H. P.— Prices are 
inproportion. Special Prices to 
Boat Builders and Agents. Our En- 
























gine Book No. 12G contains valuable facts 

about Marine Engines and describes com 

plete line. /ree on request. Northwestern Steel . 
& Iron Works, 709 Spring 8t., Eau Glaire, Wis. 





















Before you buy, it will pa: 
you to get this money-saving 
book: 178 pages of genuine 
Buggy, Harness and Saddle 
bargains; 251 illustrations; 138 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 
rness. Biggest and 

best book ever print- 


= et (A EAN / By) 


te | ma, Direct from his Fac- 
S271 N77 STK SS tory; ‘ weeks’ road 
trial; are’ guar- 
NY A Ayr antee. Sond for thic 
Big Free Book today 
The W. H. Murray Mfg. Co 337E. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0 
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astic. 


Kodak workmen. 


and is a success. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 





BROWNIES 


Frankly, the original Brownie idea was to 
make a small camera on the Kodak principle 
that would teach the youngsters to take pic- 
This meant making many cameras 
and making them simply, but making them 
so good that their owners would be enthusi- 


The first Brownie made 24% x 2% pic- 
tures and sold for a dollar. 
well that the inevitable happened. 
and bigger Brownies for bigger people simply 
had to follow. They are made in the Kodak | 
factories under Kodak superintendence by 
Habit with these people 
means honest workmanship. 
the Brownie, a low priced camera, has been 


No. 24 Folding Pocket Brownie 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


It was made so 


Other 


That’s why 


A truly Jocket camera for 2% x4% 
pictures, loading in daylight with 
Kodak film cartridges. Capacity 12 
exposures without reloading. Finest 
quality Meniscus Achromatic lens of 
5 inch focus. Pocket Automatic 
shutter for snap-shots or instantaneous 
exposures, two tripod sockets, auto- 
matic focusing lock and reversible 
finder. Honestly and handsomely 
made in every detail. Covered with 
a durable imitation leather, and has 
full nickeled fittings. 


Price, $700 
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TAND! if an English heart be thine, 
God’s acre hems thee round. 
Hushed be thy tread and bent thy head ; 
This is thy holy ground. 
Here on the green hill’s spreading brow, 
Where wind and sunbeam play, 
Thousands of English heroes gave 
Life for the land they could not save 
On Saint Calixtus’ day. 


Here in the autumn morning’s light 

The banner of England spread 

Its broidered field with its gems and gold 
Above her monarch’s head. 

And here where valiant men should be, 
In glittering mail-clad ring, 

Stood stalwart Saxon, dauntless Dane, 
Ceorl and house cark, earl and thane, 
Around their chosen king. 


And here in the central vanguard’s front, 
With his kingdom set for prize, 

Stood Harold the King, 

With his ax aswing, 

And the warlight in his eyes. 


Worthy his brow to wear the crown 

By a threefold sanction given: 

His by a sainted monarch’s choice, 

His by a free-born people’s voice, 

And the hallowing grace of heaven. 

And here when gloaming followed dim, 
Were England’s warriors still ; 

Rank behind rank they thronged the bank 
That crowned the crest of the hill. 


Never a face turned backward there, 
Never a foot to flee; 

There where the shield wall first was set, 
There under shield they tarried yet, 
Still faithful and still free. 


There where the blast of battle’s storm 
Had raged with fiercest breath 

Lay Harold the King in the central ring 
Of that fellowship of death. 

Throned high on heaps of foemen slain, 
In ghastly pomp and grim, 

King to the last, and at his side 

The men who lived, the men who died 
For England and for him. 


And here where England’s hope was lost, 
Where England’s hero died, 

On the crimsoned sod which the hand of God 
To her sorrow sanctified, 

Here, even here, the victor reared 

His trophy of the fray: 

That abbey fair whose tale should tell 
Where England’s banner stood and fell, 

On Saint Calixtus’ day. 


Gone is the Norman church to-day, 

High though its walls and strong; 

With the Norman’s sway it has passed away, 
Fair record of foul wrong. 

And through its roofless aisles refreshed 
Looks up to heaven again 

The hallowed soil where England gave 
All that was hers, most true, most brave, 
Most dear—and gave in vain. 

Here, to our day-dreams ever clear, 

One only form can rise: 

Harold the King, with his ax aswing, 
And the warlight in his eyes. 

And here in the twilight’s gathering gloom 
One only vision still: 

Harold the King in mortal throe, 

Dying, in England’s hour of woe, 

On Senlac’s fatal hill. 
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AT FOURSCORE. 

T was on a Saturday night, 
| November 9, 1872—a date not 

difficult to fix accurately in 
the years that followed. A 
Boston business man sat in his 
suburban home and talked over 
his affairs with his wife. The 
children had gone to bed, and 
the evening paper had been 
read. He invited his wife to 
look over with him a statement 
of his business affairs. 

‘““The time has come,’’ said 
he, ‘‘when we can take life a 
little more easily.. Thus far it 
has been a struggle, but now my business is 
well established. The best houses in Germany 
market their product through our store. I 
have the best customers in our line. Our 
winter stock is now in, and it is the best I 
have ever had. The business is so well estab- 
lished that it will take less of my time than 
hitherto. I shall not have to go abroad as I 
have done every year of late, nor shall I have 





to travel to get trade. We have much to be d 


thankful for. We can take life a little more 
easily. We can give a little more liberally, 
and we will show our gratitude in our lives.’’ 


Together they knelt and thanked God for i great seediee, fer T hen cused Hie 


the blessings that had come to them, and 
they rested well that night. 

But all that night the fire-bells were clang- 
ing in Boston, and the next morning the man 
learned that the business district was in ruins. 

He carried insurance for one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars. Of this he was able 


to collect sixty thousand dollars, which was | 





just about the amount he owed on his stock. 
The one hundred thousand dollars, which 
represented the results of his original invest- 
ment and of twenty-one years of business life, 
was lost. He paid his debts, made a new 
inventory, and instead of being worth one 
hundred thousand dollars net, as he had sup- 
posed, he had just one thousand one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. 

How often he remembered that last conver- 
sation, in which he supposed himself to be a 
man of modest wealth! Even as he talked, 
the fire had been creeping up to his store. 
And as he timed the breaking out of the fire 
in his own building, it appeared to have been 
the very hour in which he and his wife were 
kneeling to thank God for their prosperity. 

He was forty-two years old then, and not in 
rugged health. He hardly expected to live 
beyond fifty ; and sixty was the limit of all his 
thought of life. But he set to work with a 
brave heart. 

From forty-two to sixty he suffered four 
reverses, the first of which was the fire. Three 
times after that he seemed to have gained a 
little, only to begin again with a small fraction 
of what he supposed himself to possess. 

A few months ago he celebrated his eightieth 
birthday. 

‘*Now,”’ he said, ‘‘as I look back, I can 
thank God for every one of those setbacks. I 
have lived twenty years longer than I expected 
to live. I have brought into old age more 
vigorous health than I possessed in middle life. 
My children had a discipline which long ago I 
knew they needed. I have never suffered 
want, nor lost faith in God. And now I can 
thank-Him for the very sorrows I endured.’’ 


* & 


FOOTPRINTS. 


HE “sands of time” may shift and destroy 

the chance impression, but the sun-baked 

clay holds its record for future generations 
tointerpret. The present restoration of the Vene- 
tian Campanile has brought to light some curious 
discoveries. One of the bricks used in its original 
construction bears the imprint of a horseshoe. 
Some ancient steed evidently stamped upon the 
bit of clay before it hardened. It has long been 
believed that the horse of that period wore shoes 
which were strapped upon its feet. This impres- 
sion proves, on the other hand, that shoeing with 
nails was not unknown in those days. The story 
of prints inadvertently made upon soft brick is an 
interesting one. Mr. Francis T. Buckland gives 
some examples of such impressions in his ‘‘Curi- 
osities of Natural History.” 


Some clear and unmistakable imprints are found 
in the ancient Babylonian bricks. A vagabond 
dog, strolling by the still soft clay, put his foot on 
one brick and left a distinct mark which obliter- 
ated in part the letters of the royal inscription. 
The dog has been dead for thousands of years; 
the king with whose title the brick was stamped is 
only a name in history, yet the little incident is as 
clear to-day as when it bP ened. 

Some old Egyptian bricks bear the marks of 
cats’ feet, and one retains the tiny prints of the 
little Jegbos. Sheep’s hoof-marks have been found 
on old Roman bricks. One villa tells the story of 
a rain-storm while its building material was in the 

rocess of making. The bricks are covered with 
ittle round pits made by the —s drops, and 
the earthworms, enticed by the wet, have crawled 
over the soft surface. One Roman brick bears 
the print of a boy’s fingers. Did the urchin get a 
scolding for meddling? 

A brick is not the only substance which relates 
its former impressions. An elephant, a resident 
of an English zoo, stepped on the fresh cement 
which had been put about a pool. The large foot- 
print thus left formed a tiny lake of itself into 
which a wandering chick fell and was drowned. 

Mr. Buckland tells of some mysterious foot- 
prints which he discovered, and which caused him 
a good deal of puzzling thought. He noticed, time 
and again, in a quiet London street, strange marks 
in the mud or snow, which apparently were made 
by thick-soled boots with iron-shod heels. But 
the prints were separated, each toe being two feet 
from the corresponding heel, and the well-defined 
toe pointed backward. Again and again Mr. Buck- 
land tried to explain the trail. At last, after a 
heavy shower one day, he tracked the prints to 
their source. 

He found the marks were made by a cripple who 
could not walk upright. To save his knees he had 
cut hobnailed boots in two, strapped the heels to 
his knees, and put the toes on his feet. He crawled 
on his knees and toes, and so the heels were in 
front of the toes. 


* © 


A GREAT DOCTOR. 


OME graduates of a medical college, sitting 
S undisturbed in their quiet offices, might feel 

disposed to envy the opportunity once en- 
joyed by Mr. Dillon Wallace. In his recent book, 
“Beyond the Mexican Sierras,” Mr. Wallace tells 
of a situation into which his courier, Wilkinson, 
brought him, in Canelas, a small town on the west- 
ern slopes of the mountains. 


The previous evening Wilkinson had complained 
of a severe headache, and I administered a five- 
grain tablet of acetanilid. He noted my leathern 
medicine-case with interest; and when his head 
cleared within an hour, decided that I was a 
Payuictan, and sang my praises about town. 

ilkinson had made friends of half the popu 
lation. A ~ peon was suffering with th- 
ache, and Wilkinson sent the fellow to me for 
treatment. 

In the few words of Spanish at my command I 
endeavored to explain that I was neither ee 
nor dentist, and no instruments with which to 
raw the tooth. 

But a had said I was a medico, and he 
ought to know. The tooth was very painful. The 
blessing of the saints would rest upon me if I 
would exert my skill. If I had no instruments 
with me, I had medicines. Wilkinson said I was 





nally, in self-defense, I painted the gum 
round the offending tooth with iodin, to act as a 
counter-irritant, and on general principles admin- 
istered a harmless dose from my limited stock. 
The iodin relieved the pain, and my patient went 
his way rejoicing, to spread my fame broadcast. 
In a little while I was besieged. Applicants for 
treatment crowded in upon me thick and fast. I 
felt the pulse and looked at the tongue of each, 
assumed a wise expression, and as Thad nothing 


else anyway, dealt out in ample doses a specific 





against biliousness, until I had made ten sufferers 


lappy. 
Wien Lreturned at dusk from a pong rama — 
to which I resorted to escape my patients,—I gave 
orders to Wilkinson to have the mules saddled to 
leave at daylight. I was filled with misgivings as 
to my more extended practise of medicine. 

On December 27th we again rode into Canelas. 
Wilkinson urged that we remain for the night, but 
I had misgivings as to the reception my late 
patients might give me, should I meet any of them. 

The fellow with the toothache discovered me 
as we were penis to ride away; and, to my 
greet See, e showered blessings upon 
my head. 

y some freak of nature the tooth had ceased 
paining him shortly after my “treatment,” the 
swelling had left his face, and with him, at least, 
I ss won a deathless reputation as a great 
medico. 


ALMA MATER 


By Priscilla leonareL 






HE oldest university 
Was not on India’s strand, 
Nor in the valley of the Nile, 
Nor on Arabia’s sand; 
From time’s beginning it has taught 
And still it teaches free 
Its learning mild to every child— 
The school of Mother’s Knee. 


The oldest school to teach the law, 
And teach it deeply, too, 

Dividing what should not be done 
From what each one should do, 

Was not in Rome nor Ispahan 
Nor by the Euxine Sea; 

It held its sway ere history’s day— 
The school of Mother’s Knee. 


The oldest seminary, where 
Theology was taught, 

When love to God, and reverent prayer, 
And the Eternal Ought 

Were deep impressed on youthful hearts 
In pure sincerity 

Came to the earth with Abel’s birth— 
The school of Mother’s Knee. 


The oldest—and the newest, too— 
It still maintains its place, 
And from its classes, ever-full, 
It graduates the race. 
Without its teaching, where would all 
The best of living be? 
’Twas planned by heaven this earth to leaven— 
The school of Mother’s Knee! 
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WHEN BRITANNIA RULED. 


FANCY-DRESsS ball in celebration of “‘cross- 
A ing the line,” given on board a steamer 
bound for South Africa, is described by Lady 
Elizabeth Butler in her book, ““From Sketch-Book 
and Diary.” On this ion the p gers of 
the second-class cabins were invited to join those 
of the first on the gaily decorated promenade-<deck. 
Before quoting directly from her diary the account 
of the “catastrophe,” the author inserts some 
words of explanation. 


Here I must interpolate the statement of certain 
facts which will enable you more fully to s: ae 
thize with me in the catastrophe that closes this 
mid-ocean > e. 

You must know that white servants were impos- 
sible to find at the Cape, and one must bring all 
one’s staff out with one, “‘for better, for worse,” it 
mer be for three, four, five years. if any turn out 
b ly. it is true you may send them home, but— 
who is to replace them? 

I could not ——— my cook at Dover Castle to 
undertake this expatriation, her courage failing 
her at the last moment, and 1 to find an un- 
tried substitute. She was a Dane with the blood 
of generations of bellicose vikings coursin 
through her veins, and from afar I had watch 
her a! on the other deck with apprehensions. 

“The ball is over and I feel decidedly limp. I 
thought I was folng to have a pleasant evening. 
I was sitting with Lady —— and all the others who 
were not masquerading, enjoying the sight of the 
figures in all kinds of extempore costumes appear- 
ing on the deck from below and mustering prior to 
setting to, the band Playing a spirited waltz, when 
there slowly emerged from the saloon stairway, as 
if rising from the waves she rules—Britannia 

“First a high brass helmet with scarlet crest, 
then a trident held in one hand, a shield in the 
other, and the folds of the union jack draping her 
commanding form. She stepped on deck. 

“*T say,’ said a voice, ‘this is the success of the 
evening. Who is it?’ 

“Who is it?’ you heard on every side. 

“*Who is it?’ asked Lady ——, turning to me. 

* “My cook,’ I faintly answered. 

“The last speaker knew her South Africa, and 
all the possibilities of the future might have spoken 
in my face, to judge by the —_— = -y that 
caused her precipitate withdrawal. ach time 
she ventured back within sight of my smileless 
face, the fit seized her again. 

“Later on I saw Britannia dancing in a small set 
of Lancers, hand in hand with the Marchioness. 
Shall I ever get her harnessed now? 

“T went back to hang over the bulwarks and 
lose myself among the stars.” 
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AN INDIAN JOKE. 


OPULAR writers frequently represent the 
Indian as haughty and taciturn. As a matter 
of fact, declares Mr. Francis E. Leupp in 

“The Indian and his Problem,” among the friends 
whom he trusts the Indian is a genial companion 
and a lively story-teller, full of humor himself, and 
appreciating heartily the humor of others. —~ 


In the Sioux outbreak of 1890, not a few Indians 
belonging to the usually peaceable element left 
their homes and went to the arena of hostilities, 
either out of mere curiosity or with a notion that 
the trouble might spread till all were drawn into 
it on one side or the other. 

During the absence of a number of members of 
one band, their local agency issued its annual call 
for fire-wood. It was the custom of the govern- 
ment to i. | from the Indians all the fuel they 
would cut, by way of encouraging them in this 
useful industry. 

weak-minded fellow who always had been 
treated as_ the clown of the tribe, and who had 
stayed at home in spite of the excitement, saw 
here his golden opportunity. He had never ex- 
erted himself before to earn his own living, because 
the timber expeditions involved too much hard 
work ; but what could be easier than a plan which 
had just entered his mind? 

To the nearest cabins of the absentees he 





repaired and deliberately tore them down, sawed 
the logs into cord lengths, piled these into his 
wagon and hauled them to the agency, where he 
received the standard price for all he brought, no 
questions being asked as to where he got it, for 
nothing was then known of the source o: supply. 

How did the owners act on their return? Their 
first sensation was one of amazement to find their 
ey razed tothe ground; possibly the next 
was indignation, but if they manifested any I 
never heard of it. 

All I know is that in telling me the story they 
laughed over it as if it were one of the most amu- 
sing things imaginable—only a new item added to 
the clown’s long list of comical pranks; while the 
author of the mischief would stand by, enjoying 
the recital as much as the rest, and evidently 
taking not a little pride in the novelty of his prac- 
tical joke. 

I suspect that this is one of the cases where 
most of us will admit that the Indian sense of 
humor is even keener than the Caucasian. 


® © 


A DANGEROUS SLIDE. 


“T: climb a mountain with a friend is a 
pleasure; to climb alone is an education,” 
declares a man who has had both expe- 
riences. Mr. Walter Larden in “Recollections of 
an Old Mountaineer” tells of one of his solitary 
climbs which doubtless added to his safety in 
future excursions by teaching him what to avoid. 


One day I set out, in mist and falling snow, to 
try the Zenereffian rocks. temporary thinning 
of the air showed me a most attractive aréte 
running direct to the summit. When I came to 
hard snow I began to feel very much alone; and 
huge were the one that I cut. It took three 
hours cutting up to the top. 

When I got here, all was white and still and 
impenetrable. A quiet fine snow fell. I tried to 
get warm by building a cavin, and wore my fingers 
raw inthe work. Ihad worn no gloves all summer. 

Before I reached the higher summits a small 
cross-cornice—some freak of the wind—met me 
and brought me toa halt. And now, on a sudden 
there was a faint stir in the air. A tunnel opened 
in the mist, and far away and below me I sawa 
vision of valley and stream, the stream flowing in 
a vague and uncertain way up-hill, as in a Chinese 

icture. It was a strange and sudden revelation 

hat the rest of the world was there; then the veil 
fell, and cold, white silence shut me in again. 

I returned to my cavin, and began to occupy the 
caverns I had cut one by one. There were snow- 
slopes stretching down toward the valley. These 
slopes, seen from the been fg oy of a pro- 
jecting rock above apes to be very gentle, 
and to end in a level plain of snow. 

I tried a glissade; but scarcely was I launched 
when my heels slipped on concealed ice, and had 
I not managed to pull up on a rock, I should yoy 
probably have lost my life either by hitting a bloc 
of stone or by loss of bl Ice, even when not 
studded with stones as this was, has a terrible 
—_ power. The thin coating of new snow had 
qui eceived me. ; 

I learned a useful lesson, never to trust my esti- 
mate of the steepness of a snow-slope that I had 
seen only from above, and never to = a glissade 
unless certain of not coming on ice. It was later 
that I learned how the lower part of a slope is 
often ice, from the water that drains down. 
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NOT REGARDED AS AN HONOR. 


HEY had been speaking of namesakes, and 

| one of the group had mentioned with pride 

that not only were four nephews and two 

grandsons his namesakes, but that a business 

block lately built in his native town had taken its 
name from him. 


“And I like it,” he said, heartily; “I consider 
it an honor. You know how I feel,” he added, 
turning to one of his friends. ‘I hadn’t been in 
your little town more than an hour before I saw 

our name at the turn of a road. ‘Howard’s 

orner.’ You must admit it’s —. 

“May be to you,” said the other man, dryly ; “‘but 
as it happens, the reason that’s called Howard’s 
Corner is begause when I was about twenty, and 
knew more than I ever have since, I took the girl 
that I was courting out in a new top bugey with a 
livery-stable horse, and tried to show off how sharp 
a turn I could make. 

“I tipped her out just as a party of summer 
boarders came along. The buggy was smashed 
up some, and the girl rode off with the boarders, 
mad as a hornet. There was a young man among 
them whom she afterward married. 

“I don’t begrudge her to him, for I got a finer 
girl later on; but when the name the boarders 
gave that place in the road stuck, and by and by 
was put up on the sign-board, while 1 was out 
West, I can’t say that it ever struck me as any 
special cause for pride.” 


* 
STRAINING THE KEG. 


VERY nail-keg in the store had its occupant, 
E the checker-board was working overtime, 

and mittens and mufflers were stuffed in 
bulgy pockets, as their owners drew closer round 
the big, rusty stove. 


The door opened noisily, letting in a blast of the 
storm raging outside, and in its wake followed 
Rufe Blevins, a giant wood-chopper, whose good 
nature and ready wit made him a welcome addi- 
tion to the store circle. __ 

The loafers moved a little closer together to 
make room for Rufe on a soap-box, but he marched 

ast the friendly circle, plumped an empty mo- 
Sy my bgt on the counter, and drew a stained 
bill from his pocket, which he held out to the pro- 
prietor of the store. 

An expectant grin went round the circle, for 
Storekeeper Jones had the reputation of never 
wronging himself by overweighing or underchar- 
ging. The merchant adjusted his glasses and 
= ed expectantly from the bill to the wood- 
chopper. 
“Notice you charged me for five gallons o’ mo- 
lasses last time I had this four-gallon keg filled,” 
drawled Rufe. “I don’t mind payin’ for the extra 
gallon, Mr. Jones, but I do kinder hate to have a 


good keg strained to pieces. 
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A PILL IN THE JELLY. 


N “The Banker in Literature,” a recently pub- 
[snc work by Mr. Johnson Brigham, state 

librarian of Lowa, there is a suggestion for the 
banker of the period, whose daily mail frequently 
contains requests to enhance his popularity by 
subscribing to worthy causes. 

To all letters soliciting a subscription, Samuel 


Rogers, the English banker-poet, approvingly 
quoted Lord Erskine as replying in this form of 
ords: 


words: 

“Sir. I feel much honored by your application to 
me, and I beg to subscribe’—here the reader 
reached the bottom of the ~ e, and to learn the 
amount of the donation, vad to turn over the 
leaf. There he found after the word subscribe, 
the formal conclusion—‘myself your obedient 
servant.” 
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THE TAMED FOX. 


By James Mascarene. 

NE day when George Tierney was in the 
O woods not far from his house, he saw a 

hole in the ground just at the foot of a 
rock, and he said to himself, ‘*T wonder what 
lives there? I wish I knew.’’ Then he thought 
that if he put some bread-crumbs round the 
hole and should go and hide himself behind a 
tree near by, perhaps the creature would come 
out of its hole and get them. So he went 
home and asked his mother for a crust of 
bread, but without telling her what he wanted 
it for. She gave it to him, and he went back 
to the hole and crumbled it all up round it, 
and then went and hid. But nothing came 
out, and he heard his mother calling him, 
so he went back home. 

The next day he took some more bread with 
him when he went to the hole, and he was 
very glad to see that there was not any- 
thing left of what he took the day 
before. Again he scattered the 
crumbs and hid and watched, 
but nothing came, and he had 
to go back home, for it was 
dinner-time. He did not give 
it up, but went day after day 
with all sorts of things—bread, 
scraps of meat, little bones, corn 
kernels and oats. 

At last one day he thought 
he would go in the morning, 
instead of the middle of the day. 
Nobody was up when he crept 
out of the house, and the 
roosters had just begun to crow. 
It was just the right thing to 
do, for he had hardly got be- 
hind the tree, after scattering 
the crumbs and other things, 
when out of the hole came a 
little fox, to his great delight. 

It was as much as he could 
do to keep from telling about it 
at breakfast, but he had made 
up his mind that he would try 
and tame the fox, and then sur- 
prise them with it. So he went 
morning after morning, except 
the rainy ones, and several times 
the fox came out before he had 
time to hide. Then one morn- 
ing he thought to himself, ‘‘I 
won’t hide, but I’ll sit right 
down here by the hole.’? And 
sure enough, out came the fox, 
and did not seem to mind him 
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SPRING. 


river sings through its twisted miles, 


pink blooms out on the apple-trees, 


of the lilacs is on the breeze ; 


Across the meadow the warm sun lies, 
To the depths of the blueness the swallow flies. 
Oh, how has it happened? And what does it 


at all, for he kept as still asa — mean ? , 
mouse. Who brightened the sunlight? Who coaxed out the 
James had seen George get up green ? 


early, and had asked him what 
he did it for; but George only 
said, ‘‘ Because I want to.’’ 

But one morning, after George had gone, 
James said to himself, ‘‘I’ll get up and see 
what he does.’”? He dressed quickly, and got 
to the kitchen door just in time to see George 
going into the woods with something in his 
hand. He-ran after him very still, and when 
he got very near the hole, there was George, 
sitting on the ground, holding out his hand, and 
a fox was taking something out of it, while three 
little foxes were playing round their mother. 

James thought he never saw a prettier sight 
in his life, but he did not let George see him, and 
went back home, wishing that he had done this. 
That morning at breakfast James told what he 
had seen, and it seemed as if Mary and Rachel 
would go crazy, so anxious were they to see 
the dear little things. Then George told all 
about it, and said that he had wanted to see if 
he could not tame them before telling about it. 

The next morning father and mother, Mary, 
Rachel and James were out there, hidden by 
the trees, and watched while George went 
up to the hole. Before he had dropped any- 
thing, they saw a nose peep out of the hole, 
and then out came the fox and her little ones. 
She went to George’s hand and began to eat 
her breakfast as if she enjoyed it. The little 
ones came up and let George stroke them with 
his free hand. When George came back to 
where the family was, I think he was the 
proudest boy in the state. 


_—_—————-Sr— 


REBECCA'S VISITORS. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. 


EBECCA Morris lived in a small brown 
house very near the sea. As she went 
down through the field to the shore to 
play one day early in the spring, she thought 
‘o herself that probably no other little girl in 
ee States had such a beautiful place 
0 play. 
The field ran down to a point, and on this 
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DRAWN BY MARY T. AYER 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 


Spring was painting a bush by the garden wall, 
And she said, in a whisper, “I did it all. 


I flushed the trees to their rosy hue, 


I hung the banner-clouds out in the blue, 
I helped up the flowers, and I brought out the . 


grass, 
I fill the south winds with their sweets, as they 


pass. 
I worked not a wonder in this,” said she. 
“*Tis only the work that was willed to me.” 





o oie ~ 
THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


By A. V. 


L. Carrick. 


O Wind, Wind, blow along and brush the clouds away, 

And let me see the night sky with the little stars at play. 

O Wind, Wind, rush along and hum a mighty tune, 

And rock the old moon fast asleep in the arms of the new moon, 
The slender moon that swings so low and like a little boat 

On sunset skies of gold and gray and emerald afloat. 

The Wind, if | could clamber in, would sail me through the sky, 
Through starry ways to Dreamland, and I’d waken by and by 
Upon my own cot-bedstead, and I’d know it all was true 

Because the Wind had swept the world and left the sky all blue. 


Ga, 





point grew an oak-tree. The oak-tree leaned 
over the shore, and in its shade, on some 
broad, flat rocks, was Rebecca’s playhouse. 
She did not have bits of broken china for 
dishes, but she had the daintiest cups and 
saucers that any little girl could think of. 
They were made from the acorns, the nuts of 
the oak-tree, and Rebecca made them herself. 

In the autumn, when the acorns fell to the 
ground, Rebecca would gather them up ina 
little basket and carry them home, and her big 
brother showed her how to make them into 
cups and saucers. 

The acorn grows in a little brown, saucer- 
like stem, and when you slip the nut out all 
you have to do is to smooth off the place where 
the ‘‘saucer’’ grows to the tree, and there is 
your tiny saucer. Then take the acorn and 
cut off the pointed top, run the blade of a pen- 
knife round the inside of the shell, to clear it 
of the meat of the nut, and there is the cup, 
all ready to stand in the tiny saucer. 

For plates, Rebecca had white clam-shells. 
She had scrubbed them with sand until they 
were very white. When she came to her play- 
house she always looked in her cupboard to 
see that her dishes were safe. The cupboard 


> 


was between two big roots of the oak-tree, 
which had grown along on the bank. There 
was room between these roots to put many 
treasures, and a big flat stone rested on the 
roots over the dishes, and kept them safely. 

On this spring morning Rebecca moved the 
rock and peeped into the cupboard, and found 
her dishes were quite safe. She did not take 
them out this morning, because she was not 
going to play ‘‘keep house.’’? She was going 
to play with her duck. This duck was in the 
cupboard, too. Rebecca pulled him out and 
carried him down to the edge of the water. 
There was a long string round his neck, and 
she kept fast hold of one end of it, and pushed 
the duck into the water. 

He did not quack, or dive, or try to swim, 
or paddle about, as you might expect a duck 
to do. He just floated, and Rebecca got a long 
stick and poked him farther out in the water. 
Then she watched him admiringly. He wasa 
black duck, but there were bright colors about 
his head and neck and on the tips of his wings. 
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black duck ; and very soon she discovered that 
the three small objects were ducks. 

They came quacking and fluttering up to 
Rebecca’s duck. They swam all about him, 
and apparently were greatly surprised at him. 

“It sounds as if they were scolding him 
because he does not quack back,’’ thought 
Rebecea, and just then away flew the visitors. 

Rebecca pulled in her duck and carried it 
back to its safe resting-place. When she went 
home she told her big brother about the 
wild ducks. For Rebecca’s duck was carved 
out of wood, and painted to look like a real 
duck, and that was what brought the wild 
birds to visit him. 


Coe OO OOD 


PUZZLES. 


1. FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 

A kind of clothing; a sweet support; a kind of 
shot; part of an animal; a light color; a fowl and 
a toilet implement; very bad in a roof; a Scotch 

emblem; make believe and.a mass of stone; 
hard to control; a period of time and what 
happens when it comes; a reptile and 
a story; what a man does in a 
boat; a part of the head; a num- 

ber of sheep; a famous painter; 
hinders walking; a ball; a reptile 
ra and a seat. 


~ 
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2. RIDDLES. 
I. 
Three masts have I 
And a voice or cry. 
Outside I stand 
In forest land. 


xy I cut the rind; 
/ Two in one I bind; 


- 


; A juicy fruit, 
I always suit. 


by I fall to ground ; 

With kings I’m found; 
I am a guide; 
My name—confide. 


11. 
Two brothers are we, stout and 
strong, 
We travel many miles along. 
A heavy weight we often bear, 
And all the sorry wear and tear. 
Filled to the brim we are all day; 
At night—all empty—placedaway. 
II. 
I’m always made from letters five. 
If two you take awa 
Remaining there not three will, 
But four, ’tis strange to say. 
Take three away and five is seen 
Just as ‘t was before. 
Take two away and then you see 
Your eyes—and nothing more. 


IV. 
Use me right and I hold true; 
Change a bit and I undo. 





DROPPED VOWELS. 
“B ed, swt frnd, nd It wh wil b 


elvr. 

D nb! dds, nt drm thm Il dy Ing, 

Nd s mk If, dth nd th vst frvr n 
gid, swt sng.” 


4. NAMES OF BIRDS. 

A bright color and beginning; 
a sad letter; what a dog does 
when pleased ; asks for punish- 
ment; handy for dessert; a 
twisted ouppest for the head; 
sounds a challenge; an English 
coin and unfair; yery dark; what a thief was 
caught doing; a foolish fellow; makes coats; 
musical; keeps from moths; boys’ plaything; for 
a neat housekeeper. 


5. “ENIGMA, 

I’m found in coal, but not in fuel; 
I’m oft in food, but ne’er in gruel; 
I’m found in heaven, not in earth; 

A part I am of death and birth; 
Though found in ease I am not lazy; 
I help the pinks, am not in daisy; 

In time the finite, and eternity, 

The whole makes happiness to be 


6. DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE 
s. 
123 a word in frequent use; 4567 fragrance; 
89101213 jagged; 1114157 at an end; 1661 
amount of land. 


Il. 
4894 a twist; 321 sign of the zodiac; 576 
A marble. 


7. A HIDDEN PALINDROME. 
The answer can be read backward as well as 
forward. 
If we could always quite repel 
The evil in this life, 
We should not find the way as hard, 
Nor all our days a strife. 
Our minds would be alive 
To do and dare the great; 
The leper, sin, could not come in 
To mock us while we strive. 


8. CHARADE. 
My first you qonry wherever you roam, 
And rightly should you use it; 
My second is a charming home, 
And sad are those who lose it. 
Oh, be my whole or you will never 
Do aught that’s wise or good or clever. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Easter. 

2. Ruff, crow, umber, hobby, sandpiper, wheat- 
ear, canvasback, kingfisher, knot, race-horse, 
water-rail, duck, redwing, secretary, scissortail. 

8. Draft. 

4. §-tar-ling, s-park-ling, s-tart-ling, s-tab-ling, 
s-tea-ling, s-trip-ling, s-cant-ling, s-pang-ling,sl-ink- 


ing, sl-ant-ing, s-peck-ling, sl-umber-ing, sl-ash-ing. 


5. 1. Inn, tents, eye, fie!—intensify. 11. Tar, 


tar—tartar. 111. A crow, bat—acrobat. Iv. More, 


As Rebecca watched him, she saw three | cell—morsel. 


small objects on the water quite a distance 
from the shore. They came nearer, but very 





slowly, and Rebecca sat just as still as did her 


der, dab, sole, pike, 


6. Carp, torpedo, skate, skipper, whiting, floun- 
laice, chub, herring, perch, 
— barbel (bar, belle), redsnapper, topknot, 
smelt. 
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WORK AT HOME ty'cairng sree 


ond 10 cents for samples and particulars of Dati et ete. 
. EMERSON, 8 K Lincoln Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Unequalled for Hoarseness, Coughs, Sore Throat, 
Bronchial and Asthmatic Troubles. No opiates. 
Sample free. JoHN I. BRown & SON, Boston, Mass. 


GLIMPSES OF NATURE. 


FREE Booklet, beautifully illustrated in 
natural colors, to all lovers of ae se Flowers, 
and Nature Students. Special sition to 
a oncners, ag and Clubs. . K. REED, 
17 Chadwick Bldg., Worcester, 


ASTHMA CURED 


The Hayes method of treatment is th 
standard by which all others are judged, 
¢ judged, STAY 


be cause it is successful. f°; QURED 


Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N 



































MAKES A 2p Morse 
| PHONOGRAPH Sonne 


vice is made to fit in tube 


and life-like and el; 
allic effect which is more or tae — to O'all 
of price. Can be 
attached in a minute—lastsas long as the ma- 
chine. Thoroly tested and proven successful. 
Mailed Prepaid upon Receipt of 
Price, $1.00. Guaranteed Absolute- 
ly Satisfactory or Money Refunded. 
In ordering please state whether for Victor. Victor 
Victrola, Fdison with metal or rubber connection, 
umbia Dise with new or old style tone arm or Colum- 
« Information and circular ae free. 














COFFEE CONGESTION 
CAUSES A VARIETY OF AILS. 


A happy old lady in Wisconsin says: 

“During the time I was a coffee drinker I was 
subject to sick headaches, sometimes lasting 2 or 
8 days, totally unfitting me for anything. 

“To this affliction was added, some years ago, a 
trouble with my heart that was very painful, 
accompanied by a smothering sensation and 
faintness. 

“Dyspepsia, also, came to make life harder to 
bear. I took all sorts of patent medicines but 
none of them helped me for any length of time. 

“The doctors frequently told me that coffee was 
not good for me; but without coffee I felt as if I 
had no breakfast. I finally decided about 2 years 
ago to abandon the use of coffee entirely, and as 
I had read a great deal about Postum I concluded 
to try that for a breakfast beverage. 

“I liked the taste of it and was particularly 
pleased to notice that it did not ‘come up’ as coffee 
used to. The bad spells with my heart grew less 
and less frequent, and finally ceased altogether, 
and I have not had an attack of sick headache 
for more than a year. My digestion is good, too, 
and I am thankful that I am once more a healthy 
woman. I know my wonderful restoration to 
health came from quitting coffee and using 
Postum.” Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. ° 

“There’s a reason,” and it is this. Coffee has 
a direct action on the liver with some people, and 
causes partial congestion of that organ preventing 
the natural outlet of the secretions. Then may 
follow biliousness, sallow skin, headaches, con- 
stipation and finally a change of the blood cor- 
pusceles and nervous prostration. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $s to $40 on any famous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 

as stoves. Sold only. direct to 

tae Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers in 21,000 towns—many near Qyen Thermom- 
you—to refer to. $100,000 bank eter Makes 

nond guarantee. We prepay 
all freight and give you 


—30 

Free Trial 
—360 Days’ 
Approval Test 
CASH 
OR CREDIT 


Write a postal for our 
book to-day—any responsi- 
ble person can have same 
credit as your home —_ 
would give you—and 
save $5 to $40 cash. 
the Kalamazoo could be made—at any price. Prove 
it before we keep your money. Be an inde pendent | 
buyer. Send name for Free Catalogue No. 253, 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs. 
KALAMAZOO Micra 










oO D better stoves or ranges than 




















he only remedy that 
oto 8 toothache instantly. 
‘he only toothache gum 
that cleans _ cavity and 
prevents deca 
imitations ao not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists’ 
15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’ orn Gum 
curese sornsand bunions, lic. 





_ Detroit, Mich. 








CAUSES FOR GRATITUDE. 


LLOWING the example of Marcus Aurelius, 

Mrs. Shepherd Knapp recorded in her note- 
book the many reasons she had for gratitude. In 
her volume of recollections these are included: 


For — | father, og by his affection, unselfish- 
ness and daily living, impressed the beauty of his 
| Christian character upon me, and gave me the 
desire early in life to be good, as he was. 
| That I was brought up to attend church on 
— Fak a matter of course, until it is the habit 
a lifeti 
That I spent so many years with my husband’s 

| mother, whose influence upon my character has 
| been very great. I have tried to mold my home 
life after her — le, and to make my home what 
hers was - her ch dren, “a beacon light.” 

That I have had such a good husband, domestic 
in his taste, affectionate, upright, with stron 
religious principles, generous, and with a mos 
even disposition, never out of patience with my 
lack of hearing. 

For the best children in the world. Whatever I 
have done for them in care or teaching has been 
returned a thousandfold. 

For the beautiful wate —t character in my two 
dear sisters, Carrie an 

That I have two a. friends as faithful L. E. 
R. and Miss Fannie Averill. I have had man 
om friends, but these two have been the dearest. 

That I have been deaf. It has made me think 
more AU. I should have done had I heard easily, 
and also revealed to me the kindness in the world. 

For prosperity; and also for those early days 
pened we were poor, and learned to know the value 
of mon 

For the inheritance of patriotic sentiments, and 
for being born in America, and for living to be 
nearly fifty in spite of asthma. 
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THRASHING ONE’S FUTURE KING. 


MONG the memories of her fortunate childhood, 
Princess Helene von Racowitza records in her 
autobiography an amusing story in connection 
with the Crown Prince Louis, later King Louis II 
of Bavaria. He was brought up very strictly, and 
taught to be very polite to his inferiors. As small 
children, he and the Princess Helene played very 
happily together. This delightful friendship was 
one day ended in a quarrel which arose over a 
picture-book. 


Who wanted the picture-book, who had it, I no 
longer remember. What I do Temember is, that 
we were suddenly fighting, that I punched the 
crown prince, and he, being in the end victorious 
re ulled out a — of my red-gold hair and held 
3 his little fist. 

Baroness Mailhaus could not separate us, as we 
fought like two wildcats. Suddenly the queen 
stood before us, and exclaimed, “Children! How 
can you? Are you mad?” Que en Marie was a 
most beautiful and charming woman, and I adored 
her. Her presence brought me at once to my 
senses. 

Both sinners burst into tears; the great lady 
spoke kindly to us, and made us beg each other’s 
pardon, make friends, and then my governess 
came to take me home. 
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OUTBID. 


HE clergyman’s pulpit eloquence may have 

been at fault, but he was much annoyed to 
find that an old gentleman, accompanied by a 
boy, fell asleep on two consecutive Sundays during 
the sermon. So after service on the second week 
he told the boy, whom he rightly guessed to be 
the old gentleman’s grandson, that he wished to 
speak to him in the vestry. We quote from Spare 
Moments: 


“My boy,” asked the cler, an, when am | were 
closeted dgether, “who is at elderly gentleman 
you attend church with?’ 

“Grandpa,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the clergyman, “if ¥ will only 
keep him awake during my sermon I’ll give you a 
penny each week.” 

The boy fell in with the arrangement, and for 
the next two weeks the old gentleman listened 
attentively to the sermon. ay third week, how- 
ever, found him soundly aslee 

The clergyman, very anery, ‘called the boy to 
him and said: 

“T am very an with you. Your grandpa was 
asleep again ay. Didn’t I oo you a 
penny a week to keep him awake 

“Yes,” replied the boy, “but grandpa now gives 
me twopence not to disturb him.” 
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A HOWLING GALE. 


VERYBODY who goes to Europe keeps a 
diary for the first few days. The diary may, 
like Mark Twain’s, contain nothing but the record 


breakfast, but nevertheless they are diaries. 
Brooklyn Life tells of one important exception to 
this rule. 


It was not on an Atlantic voyage, either bug, = 
a short trip across the English Channel. 
woman who was keeping the diary had a k.. 
trying experience. 
‘I am firmly resolved to stay on deck,” she 
} rete “although the tempest increased to such a 
1 hurricane that it was only with the great- 
est dimeulty that I could hold up my parasol.” 
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TO THEM THAT HAVE NOT. 
MONG Sir Henry Irving’s charming character- 





i. | istics was a tender—and substantial —sym- 


| pathy for the down-and-almost-out class. 


On his arrival in Chicago on one of his tours of 
this country, he accepted the services of the shab- 
biest driver and cab Fin the station array. Ashe 
alig hted he said to his companion: 

id you give that poor old chap anything?” 
“Y es; I gave him a shilling. 
“Oh, give him a guinea,” sa’ d Irving. ‘ 
| very well—and he doesn’t drive often.” 


‘He drives 
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NOT SUFFICIENTLY DENOMINATIONAL. 
N Mr. Barry O’Brien’s new book about the great 


English statesman, John Bright, there is a/| 


quotable story of Sydney Smith’s sly wit. 


While he was looking at the unfinished portrait 
of a celebrated non-conformist, the painter thereof 
| asked the divine if he would not make such criti- 
cisms or suggestions as occurred to him 
“Do you not think,” he replied, with, ‘a twinkle 
in his eyes, ‘you could throw into the face a 
| stronger hostility to the Established Church?” 


of the facts of getting up, washing, and having | 

















Up-to-Date 
Intormation 


O 
For Prospective Sewing , 
Machine Buyers 








@ We have just issued a new Booklet for 
Prospective Sewing Machine Purchasers. 
Although this Booklet shows the various 
styles and features of our New Companion 
Sewing Machines, it is not by any means 
an ordinary catalogue, but rather a book 
full of information which every intending 
purchaser should read before selecting a 
new sewing machine. 








@ Into this Booklet we have put a great 
deal of time and thought, that it might be 
worthy of the splendid sewing machine it 
represents. The result is a most beautiful 
Booklet, tastefully printed in gray and 
black and bound in a mottled-gray cover. 
Its thirty-six pages are illustrated by forty- 
four reproductions from actual photographs 
of the machines, their special features, the 
attachments, and samples of fancy sewing. 
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@ Of greatest importance, however, is the 
information this book contains concerning 
the production and sale of sewing machines 
under the ‘‘ Factory to Home’’ system, 
which we originated over thirty years ago. 
This book will tell you how you can buy a 


High-Grade Sewing Machine 
at a Saving of $15 to $35 


@ So if you are planning to get a new machine within the present O} 
year do yourself the justice of reading this Booklet before you 
buy. Just write, “Mail me your new Sewing Machine Booklet,” 
and we will send it free of charge. 
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@ Please understand us that an application for this Booklet places 
you under no obligation whatever to purchase one of our machines. 
If you should decide to purchase, well and good. If after read- 
ing the book you decide otherwise, that ends the matter. We 
make no personal call, as all our business is conducted by mail. 





Address Sewing Machine Department 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
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A Touch of 


ACME 
QUALITY 


VARNO-LAC 


—and you'll marvel at the enhanced 
beauty of that china closet, or sideboard 
or divan. Stains and varnishes at one 
operation. Gives finish of oak, mahog- 
any,etc. It's one of the Acme Quality 
Paints and Finishes—one for every 
purpose, and each best of its kind. 
Write today for 
The Acme Quality 

Painting Guide Book 
Tells what should be applied and how. 
Illustrated. Free. Your dealer should 
have Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 
If not, write to - 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
and COLOR WORKS 


Dept. AD 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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WHITE 


HOUSE 


COFFEE 
AND TEA 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE is sold whole Roasted, 
Ground (granulated) or Pulverized. We recom- 
mend you to buy it whole roasted and to grind it 
at your own home. If you haven't a coffee mill 
—get one. White House Coffee does not depend 
on questionable methods to encourage its introduc- 
tion or sale, but it dees measure up to itd highest 
standard of Coffee quality the world knows any- 
thing about, and we guarantee it to be all it is 
represented; the best that money and brains can 
place within your reach, and at not an extravagant 
price.” Now sold by 21,000 Grocers. 


WHITE HONISE TEA, sold in quarter and. half 
pound tins (five distinct names or varieties), just 
as good as WHITE HOUSE COFFEE in one, two 
and three pound tins—ano other way. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


BOSTON — CHICAGO 





KAD CARL HS oS v 2 
OSLO SIRO LORS 
THE WRONG CHILD. 


NE of General Lee’s most amiable character- 
istics was his love of children. He was never 
so happy as when in the midst of his own family 
of little ones, and almost every page of his young- 
est son’s charming “Recollections” of his father 


gives evidence of the tender devotion and never- | 


flagging thoughtfulness he displayed toward them. 
Nevertheless there was one occasion when he 
failed to recognize this youngest son, who was a 
very little fellow at the time. The story cannot be 
better told than in this son’s own amusing words: 


The day of his return to Arlington, after an 
absence of more than two years (in Mexico), I 
have always remembered. I had afrock, or blouse, 
of some light wash material, probably cotton, a 
blue ground dotted over with white diamond fig- 
ures. Of this I was very proud, and wanted to 
wear it on this important occasion. Eliza, my 
mammy, objecting, we had a contest. I won. 
Clothed in this, my very best, and with my hair 
freshly curled in long golden ringlets, I went down 
into the large hall where the whole household was 
assembled, eager! greeting my father, who had 
= arrived on horseback from Washington, 
1aving missed in some way the carriage which 
1ad been sent for him. 

There was visiting us at this time Mrs. Lippett, 
a friend of my mother, with her little boy Ar- 
mistead, about my age and size, also with long 
curls. Whether he wore as handsome a suit as 
mine, I cannot remember, but he and I were left 
in the background, feeling rather frightened and 
awed. After a moment’s greeting to those sur- 
rounding him, my father pushed through the crowd, 
exclaiming, “ ere is my little boy?” 

He then took up in his arms and kissed—not me, 
his own child, in his best frock, with clean face 
and well-arranged curls, but my little playmate, 
Armistead. I remember nothing more of any 
circumstances connected with that time save that 
I was shocked and humiliated. 
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WELL GULLED. 


IGNOR Puccini, the composer, refers his stran- 

gest musical reminiscence to Milan. Unknown, | 
as he supposed himself to be, he attended in that 
city a production of his own opera, “La Tosca.” 
His own account of the experience is printed in 
the Washington Star. 


“La Tosca” was received warmly by a crowded 
house. The applause was almost frantic. In fact 
a young lady seated on my left got so annoyed 
because I didn’t clap and shout that she rebuked 
me, a frown wrinkling her pretty brow. 

“Why don’t you applaud this masterpiece?” 
she said. _ 

“Masterpiece?” said I, and I laughed sarcas- 
tically. ‘“‘Masterpiece? O dear!” | 

“Don’t you like the music?” she demanded in | 
amazement. | 

“No,” said I. “It’s the work of an amateur.” 

“You know nothing of art,” she cried, “or you 
wouldn’t talk like that!” 

“Oh, don’t 1?” said I. And then I proceeded 
to prove to her, according to the laws of thorough- 
bass and counterpoint, how poor a work “La 
Tosca” was. I told her this aria suggested Verdi, 
that chorus was a reminiscence of Bizet. In a 
word, I knocked my own music into a cocked hat. 

When I had finished, the young lady said: 

“Is that your real opinion—your sincere con- 
viction ?” 

“Absolutely,” saidI. 

“Very well,” she said, with an odd little laugh; | 
and at breakfast the next morning the first thing | 
I saw in my newspaper was the headline, ““Puecin 
on Tosea.” And there I read, word for word, my | 
remarks of the night before. The joung lady, a | 
musical critic, had recognized me. When I thought | 
I was gulling her, she was gulling me. | 
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AN ATTENTIVE CLASS. 


HE College of France, founded in Paris by | 
Francis I, offers at the present day not only | 
strictly academic instruction, but opportunities | 
for the higher education in general. The following 
anecdote, from “‘The Colour of Paris,” shows how | 
far the college carries its scrupulousness. Every 
scientific subject, even the most abstruse, will 
continue to be taught there as long as one solitary 
individual in all Europe desires to pursue it. 
Certain courses are followed by two or three 
persons only. They tell the story of a professor 
of mathematics. This professor, who was ex- 
tremely absent-minded, had lectured for a whole 
year to only one pupil. 
He was perfectly satisfied that it should be so, 
but it occurred to him one day that he ought to | 
Soa his rare disciple, and he accordingly | 
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so. 

“Monsieur does not recognize me,” replied the 
pupil. “Iam ieur’s hman, and I always 
wait here until monsieur has finished his lecture.” 
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TRAINING THE CHILDREN. 


HE man who dumped a basketful of bank-notes 
on his fire for kindling set an extravagant | 
pace for wealthy spenders. He was fairly out- 
done, however, by the financier celebrated in | 
Answers. 


He was so rich that he never used a motor-car 
more than once, had a gold-top hat, wore seven- 
teen fancy waistcoats at a time, and his house 
was a perfect revelation. 3 

He was now in the act of showing its wonders to 
a friend. . | 

“This mirror,” he murmured, “is worth three 
hundred thousand pounds.” 

“Wonderful!” the friend. “But what a 
ae scratched.” . : , 

“Yes, it is, rather,” replied the multimillionaire, 
carelessly, turning to his wife. ‘‘Martha, perhaps 

ou’d better not let the children have any more 

iamonds to play with.” 
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COURTEOUS TO THE LAST. 
VISITOR to the jail in,a New England city 
was much impressed by the manners of the 

few prisoners. 


“They seem so gentle and so polite,” she said. 
“T knew there were no hardened criminals here, 
but I was not prepared for such courteous, even 
cordial, receptions.” : 

“Oh, they’re cordial and courteous, all right,” 
said the jailer, “but I’d rather have less manners, 
myself.” 

*‘You_ would!” and the visitor was evidently 
shocked. 

“TI would, ma’am,” repeated the jailer. “Six 
months ago one of the politest men I had here 


” 








escaped one night, and left a note for me saying, 
‘I trust you will pardon me for the liberty I take.’ 


HOW TO HAVE LIVE GLOSSY me) 
HAIR ON HEALTHY SCALPS 


To prevent dry, thin and falling hair, remove dan- THE INTERNATIONAL N 
druff, allay itching and irritation, and promote the 
PEDOMETER. | 
| 


| growth and beauty of the hair, frequent shampoos with 
Cuticura soap, assisted by occasional dressings with 
Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 


Cuticura ointment, are usually effective when other 
methods fail. In preserving, purifying and beautifying 

postage and packing included. Price of 
Pedometer $1.25, post-paid. 


the skin, in preventing minor eruptions from becoming 
chronic and in the treatment of torturing, disfiguring | 
humors, rashes, itchings and inflammations, from in- a P 
fancy to age, these pure, sweet and gentle emollients | ma ae avers ion 9 ce ak Gade 
| have no rivals. Sold throughout the world. [Adr. | at home. Hang the Pedometer in your 
watch pocket and every step you take will 
register. We offer the latest style Pedome | 


















STAMPS (Waitin Staite Go. WoieadOhic: 


STAMPS q CHEAP! 333 Genuine Foreign | 
« Missionary Stamps, 5c. 100 for- 
eign, no two alike, inc]. India, Newfoundland, 
etc., only 5c. 100 U.S. all diff, searce lot, only 
0c. 1000 fine mixed, 15c. Agts. wtd.,50%. List | 
free. IBuy Stamps. L.B. DOVER, D-2, 8t.Louis,Mo. 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


* c RLI C i Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
A quick lunch. 


BaF Avoid Imitations—Ask for ‘‘ HORLICK’S —Everywhere 


rs We will ship you a 
“RANCER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


prepaid, to any place in the United States without a cent deposil in advance, and 
allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish 
to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 
LOW FA We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 

to rider at lower prices than any other house . 
save you 0 $2 middlemen’s protit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
*roof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than 


ter, which registers both the miles and num 
ber of feet walked up to one hundred miles. 
Gun-metal finish. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. ) 








Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 




























Puncture- 

cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices 
in each town a district to ride and exhibit a sample 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED is: ranger” icy fuenished'by ss.” You will 

be astonished at the wonder/ully low Pri and the liberal propositions and special offer 


we will give on the first 1911 sample going to your town. Write at once for our i , 

DO NOT BUY 2 bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 

our catalogue and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can 
1 the day received 


sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled t 

rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 
DO NOT WAIT, but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing 
a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 650, CHICAGO, ILL. 














ALL SPOONFULS 
MAY LOOK ALIKE. | 
— They are not. Weigh them —Test 
them in actual work—Test them in mak- 
ing Soft Soap. Use the same quantity 
of water and powder in each test. 
@ PEARLINE is Condensed Soap— 
Energy —the Onginal Washing Powder. 
It established the directions, a Table- | 
spoontul to a Pail of Water. You will 
have to use double or more of its follow- | 
ers to accomplish the same work. | 
@ PEARLINE is made of Pure Fats 


and Vegetable Oils—no refuse used. It is 


—does not turn White Goods Yellow. 


| Absolutely Harmless —Brightens Colors 


A Tablespoonful of Soap Powder should weigh an ounce | 
and make a Quart of Solid Soap Paste or Soft Soap 


a) 
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The American Eagle Kite. 


The American Eagle Kite is made of dark cloth printed in the 
semblance of an eagle and mounted on a light wood frame. Opened 
for flying, it measures 5 feet from tip to tip of wings; folded, it makes 
a compact roll 3 feet long, about the size of a folded umbrella. It is 
very convenient for carrying on picnics, excursions, pleasure trips into 
the country, etc. 





EASY TO FLY. 


The ease with which this Kite goes up is remarkable. It is not 
necessary to run with it except in a very light wind. Ordinarily it rises 
easily and quickly from the hand thousands of feet in the air. At the 
Aeronautical Observatory at Lindenburg, Germany, six American Eagle 
Kites strung together with wire went to a height of 21,000 feet (over 
four miles), carrying instruments for recording altitude, temperature and 
wind velocity. The inventor of the Kite,-some time ago, won a beauti- 
ful gold-lined silver cup, the first prize in a kite-flying contest in which 
there were over 500 contestants. 

Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscrip- 

tion. Price of Kite $1.00. Sent by express, charges in 

either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass.,as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and al additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inal, should be by Post-Office Monhey-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








YOUNG PEOPLE’S VOICES. 
SS T is a melancholy task to 
reflect upon how often 
that mostdesirable posses- 
sion, a pleasant speaking 
voice, is lost by ignorance 
and misuse in childhood. 

Sometimes the home is 
at fault, sometimes the 
school, and in many cases 
_ both home and school are 
to blame. Children are naturally imitative, and 
if they are constantly addressed in a loud bawl, 
they soon learn to pitch their voices in the same 
key. 

It is, alas! not only in the streets of tenements 
that one hears play conducted in tones of noisy, 
hectoring truculence. In fact, when watching 
and listening to groups of children in the streets 
or parks one is driven to the conclusion that this 
curious aggressive loudness is a sort of conven- 
tion, and that a child with a low and gentle voice 
would be mocked at as “‘affected.” 

Children are not born to talk in this way; they 
copy it from some one. Two angry truckmen ex- 
change views across the avenue, and the listening 
boys from that time express manliness by rudely 
bawling from one corner of a closed mouth. Some 
excited women discuss a bargain, and their in- 
sistent shrill screams set the key for the small 
girls. 

It is not only manners that are at stake; it is 
the whole delicate, beautiful mechanism of the 
human throat that is being rasped and torn and 
injured, so that presently it becomes like some 
worn-out musical instrument that can no longer 
be tuned. By and by the vocal cords, by reason 
of the constant strain upon them, become relaxed 
and weak, and speaking is associated with a 
sense of difficulty and fatigue. Instead of yielding 
to this hint on the part of nature and giving the 
throat a rest, more strenuous efforts still are made ; 
then a disagreeable huskiness appears which 
becomes permanent, and the voice is ruined for 
life. 

Sometimes the harm is done by the teacher who 
forces the children to shout their lessons, or who 
insists that they should use a great volume of 
voice in their singing, all of which is a mistake. 
Children should be taught to articulate clearly, 
but never to speak loudly. Distinct articulation 
is the secret of being heard, and a low, clear voice 
carries farther than a loud, shouting one. Many 
good laryngologists maintain that more voices are 
injured in the first few years of school life than at 
any othertime. Parents and teachers alike should 
teach themselves the lesson that scolding —if 
scolding there must be—should be done in a lower 
tone than ordinary, rather than in a higher tone. 
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NEW RIMES FOR CHILDREN. 


HE Child Welfare Committee struck an orig- 
inal note in its recent New York exhibition in 
aid of youth. The committee touched the hearts 
and consciences of visitors by illustrated rimes on 
the walls, indicating the kind of little folk who 
work at home under sweat-shop conditions, and 
thus supplementing most effectually the familiar 
photographs of the Consumers’ League, showing 
a small army of children of the kindergarten age 
making artificial flowers, and the baby of four 
pulling bastings from men’s clothes. Here are 
some of the catchy little revised rimes: 
One little child made Irish lace, 
One little child made flowers, 
One little child made willow plumes, 
And one sewed silk for hours. 
And all of them worked in a close, hot room 
Through the day’s bright, sunny hours. 


Hickety! Pickety! My small men! 

Making up coats for the gentlemen. 

And gentlemen flourish on every fine day; 

They gather our goods, but we don’t get the pay. 


Ba! Ba! Black sheep, 
Have you coats of wool? 
Yes, sir! Yes, sir! 
Six bags full. 
Three for the factory, 
Two for the home, 
And one for the saddened boy 
Who sews all alone. 


Mary, Mary, stylish and airy, 

Where did your willow plumes grow ? 
With backache and sighs 
Aad very sore eyes 

Of these little ones all in a row. 

How many “Marys” are there, one wonders, 
who saw the exhibit, and will find it hard to wear 
a willow plume with a clear conscience until the 
child-labor laws are amended? It has often been 





remarked that if people knew the conditions 
under which the things they wear are made, the 
conditions would very quickly be changed. 


* © 


EVEN -HANDED JUSTICE. 


OMETIMES it is difficult to decide what is the 
square and honest thing to do. Donald and 
Dorothy were sent to the bakery for a dozen buns. 
Their mother gave them a dime for the buns and 
a penny tospend. They stopped first at the candy 
store and received the candy, but when Donald 
went to pay for it, he found that the penny was 
lost. 


It was a moment of great embarrassment, but 
Donald did the only thing that occurred to him at 
the moment. He handed out the dime. 

At the bakery the children explained what had 
haj ~— and gave the nine cents. 

f @ woman who waited on them was very kind 
and ——. She insisted upon giving them 
a <oan uns, and the children were too shy to 

rotest. 
. When they had gone a short distance they 
stopped to discuss the matter. Evidently a dozen 
buns for nine cents was more than their con- 
sciences would allow, and so they took out two of 
the buns, slipped quietly back, and laid them on 
the door-step. 

They had not gone far when they stopped again 
for an earnest conference. The woman watched 
with interest to see what would happen. 

They came back again, and each took a good- 
sized bite out of one of the buns; then they went 
happily home, satisfied that justice had been done 
to all concerned. 


* © 


THE ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


HE schoolroom practises of a half-century ago 
are incredible to a modern pupil. It is well 
that they have not been continued ; but an account 
of them by an eye-witness is often amusing. One 
incident from A. H. Hall’s “Old Bradford School 
Days” brings up a teacher who clung to the old 
principle, “No lickin’, no larnin’.” 


Horace Walton, at recess, climbed to the top of 
the highest nut-tree, and losing his hold, fell to 
the ground. He struck on many of the limbs in 
his descent. The boys were terribly frightened 
as he struck the und. Just as we crowded 
about him to see if he still lived, our faces as 
white as his, the bell rang for the resumption of 

es. 


studies. 

The last boy in was Walton, and just as he fell 
rather than sat down in his seat, the master 
shouted, ‘Come out here instanter!” He gave 
him a flogging that made the fall from the tree 
seem the lesser of two evils. 

A few years ago, meeting Walton for the first 
time in many years, he remarked that he well re- 
membered how that master at last succeeded in 
peinging things into routine order in the school. 
Each morning, as the school assembled, this order 
was observed: “First bell, Come to order ; second 
bell, Attention; third bell, Lick Walton.’ 


*® © 


A NEIGHBORLY HINT. 


‘nN 710,” said Eben Slocum, “we aren’t much given 
to surprise-parties or combination gifts here 
in Cedarville, but once in a while we do band 
together, when we see real need. For instance, 
we gave Lem Fowle a load o’ good shingles last 
spring—seven or eight of us neighbors did.” 


a, did that happen?” asked the summer 
resident. 

“It happened after more or less talk about the 
way Lem’s roof looked,” said Mr. Slocum, “and 
considerable feeling about the way that boy o’ his 
cut up in school an’ in church. " 

“We sent the load with a kind of an explanatory 
note to Lem, and he took the shingles and made 
good use of ’em—both ways.” 

“Both ways?” echoed the listener. 

“Why, yes,” and Mr. Slocum looked rather tried 
at such an exhibition of dulness. ‘“We wrote him 
that we cal’lated by the way his roof leaked an’ 
his boy acted that he was out o’ shingles, and 
couldn’t afford to buy any. I should think ’twas 
plain enough. *Twas to Lem, anyway.” 


® © 


NO FIGURE OF SPEECH. 


F all the things that may befall a church, 

nothing could be much stranger than the 
destruction of a little house of worship north 
of Hudson Bay, as once reported by Bishop 
Williams of Marquette. 


He had attended a synod of the Canadian church 
at ee and there had seen a missionary 
bishop, who had been six weeks on the way, having 
come most of the distance in a canoe. The mis- 
sionary —— reported gravely that the diocese 
of a brother bishop had “gone to the dogs.” 

Being asked for an explanation, he said that the 
Eskimos in the diocese had built a church with 
whales’ ribs for rafters, and covered it with walrus 
hide. The little church held eighty persons; but 
in the time that elapsed between two services the 
building was set upon by a pack of famished dogs, 
and demolished in a few hours. 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


ICE discrimination would be required to decide 
which is the pessimist and which the optimist 
in the appended Civil War reminiscence. 


During one of the battles of Murfreesboro a 
= of wounded men was huddled about a field- 
Ospital, waiting surgical attention, when a bi 
brawny trooper, with a bullet in his left leg an 
another in his right arm, hobbled up, holding ‘his 
wounded arm in his left hand. 

“Doc,” he drawled, “the Johnnies came pretty 
near hitting me.” 

Another fellow, blowing blood copiously from 
his nose, the point of which had been shot off, 
promptly interposed : 

“Doctor, the rascals’’—sputter—“came near’— 
another blow and sputter—‘“missing me.” 


® © 


DOUBLE - EDGED. 


HE man whose daughter had just been united 

to the husband of her choice looked a little 
sad. 

“T tell you, squire,” he said to one of the wetting 

e 


guests, aman of his own age, and himself 
ather of a number of unmarried girls, “I tell you 





it is a solemn thing for us when our daughters 
marry and go away.” 

The squire assented, not altogether heartily. 

“I suppose it is,” he conceded, “but I tell you it 
is more solemn when they don’t.” 














Does I 





It Pay to 


Bake 





Beans Like These? 





Last year we paid, on the average, $2.40 per bushel 


for beans. 


Last year each quart of tomato sauce cost us 


five times what common sauce sells for. 


Our friends used to say that we were extremists— 
that such care was Quixotic—that we might save all the 
extra cost and people would never know it. But we are 
now the largest user of tin cans in America. Our beans 
outsell all other brands combined. And every month a 
new army of users changes from home-baked beans to 


Van Camp’s. 


It does pay to bake beans like these. 





Folks eventually find out what 
they like best. Some are misled 
for a time—some are slow to 
change from home baking. But 
we tell them again and again 
what we tell you here.’ And 
most people sometime get a 
taste of Van Camp’s. 


That settles the question for- 
ever. 


Beans are the choicest food 
we have. They are 23 per cent 
nitrogenous—84 per cent nutri- 
ment. 


They are richer in food value 
than sirloin beef, and cost but a 
third as much. They deserve 
the utmost care. 


People who know baked beans 
at their best often make them 
their chiefest food. 


But the dish is hard to prepare. 
It requires sixteen hours for the 
soaking, boiling and baking. 
And home-baked beans are very 
hard to digest. Some people 
can’t eat them. Instead of di- 
gesting they often ferment and 
form gas. 


The reason is lack of sufficient 
heat. The top beans crisp, but 
the beans below rarely get more 
than 100 degrees. So beans 


remain, where the faults exist, 
only an occasional dish. 


Van Camp’s Beans are baked 

when you get them. They are 
baked in steam ovens, heated to 
245 degrees. They are baked in 
small parcels so the full heat 
goes through. Digestion is ex- 
ceedingly easy. 
' The beans are not broken as 
they are in home ovens— not 
mushy and soggy and flat. They 
come from the oven nut- like, 
mealy and whole because we 
don’t use dry heat. 


And we bake the tomato sauce 
—like the pork—with the beans. 
We bake into each bean all the 
flavor and zest that we get from 
whole, ripe tomatoes. 


We use only the choicest of 
Michigan beans. The whitest 
and plumpest are picked out by 
hand—beans all of one size so 
they all bake alike. 


We make our sauce from 
whole, vine-ripened tomatoes— 
not of tomatoes picked green, not 
of scraps from a canning factory. 


The result is baked beans as 
you like them—baked beans at 
their best. And so many people 
have found them out that we sell 
millions of cans each month. 


~ 
c, Yan@mps 


D 
Dish’’ WITH TOMATO Dish’? 
SAUCE pork.ge ANS 


You cannot bake beans like 
Van Camp’sat home. It is utterly 
out of the question. And you 
can’t get such beans in any 
brand not prepared with equal 
care. 

You want beans digestible— 
want them mealy and whole— 
want them as all people like 
them. 

You ought to be glad that 


there are such beans ready to 
serve ina minute. You can have 
a dozen meals on hand all the 
time, ready for any emergency. 
They taste just the same when 
you open the can as they tasted 
when they came from our ovens. 
And that means a savor which 
never before was found in a dish 
of baked beans. Be fair to your- 
self and try them. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20.cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company “isi Indianapolis, Ind. 
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STAMPS 16 Girl Queen Cte.) Gend stamp. for ince Si PE a ee aes (CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The | 











esting circular. L. 3 ens Sit Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to | Ww Ninth 
y any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Camp innecook, Season. ; 
| Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, An ideal summer camp for boys in the Maine : 

| Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or Uni- Woods on the shores of beautiful Lake Winne 


5 ‘ cook, Unity, Me. Unusually strong in every 
versity in New England. Address, department. /ilustrated booklet. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, ||| HERBERT L. RAND, State Normal School, Salem, Mass 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. | 








Water System for 
C ian 


Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in cellar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 


pressure forces water AGED-LOOKING EARS. cat 2 
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throughout your Le : : wey 
and over the. further {| PX his sketch of Grover Cleveland, Mr. Rich- 
details see our larger ad. ard Watson Gilder corrected certain popular 
> eeaeg Yor hook C. ; misapprehensions concerning his friend, as, 








BRACKETT; SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, § | for instance, that he lacked humor, declaring 
63 (Berth) Washington Strest, Boston. that, with his friends, Mr. Cleveland was 
**the soul of good company,’’ not only ‘‘a good | 


. p H A h listener, ’? but able to contribute his full share | 
| ness, alns, C es of repartee and story-telling. ‘‘When I read,’’ 
Sore, Aching Feet or Hands, Cuts, Bruises, Old wrote Mr. Cleveland’s sister, ‘‘that he was a/| 


edily relieved by the Antiseptic : ‘ 
Wosttine, Pure, Stainless, and Free from Oil’. | man utterly without humor, I hardly recognized 


him.’’ And Mr. Gilder gives this same sister’s 

(MINARD'’S account of a youthful ‘‘Grover’’ of an almost 
‘KING OF PAIN™ Mark Twain-ian turn. 

LINIMENT) So this ‘‘ Record of Friendship’’ is necessarily 

brief, although I hope not without use in pre- 

senting some characteristics of the man to those 


who have derived a nearer acquaintance with 
ee Corres drinking {[| an important and little-known personality. 

















: : I wish I could give a better i of the Pres- | 
is a habit, a bad | igent’s humorous side. His sister, Mrs. Yeo- 
habit for many mane very kindly is = ; oad ae nr 
’ people, because in a letter t of a slig ut in ive 
een a cade. {| incident of his boyhood : Pome 

they are made ‘In the fifties the New York State Fair was 
nervous, bilious, held alternately in various cities. Utica was | 
dyspeptic and the place selected the year that Grover was in 


one \ , A“ school, and our any resided at Clinton, © _—— 3 
> ae- -“ 4 <8 miserable by it. which was but eight miles trom Vg , 0 5 
re. A : **Uncle Lewis len was then a breeder 0’ 
aaa Why not break 9! shorthorn, cattle and. much interested. in. the avis 


it as you would break any other bad Jj exhibit of stock, and made daily trips from 


habit and take to using our house during fair week, always inviting 
some of the family to accompany him. 


Old Grist Mill |)c°fere=2 || Empress Chocolates 









- : , group of young donkeys with greatly accentu- 

: It is ates mp in color, aroma .~ ated ears seemed to inate him, and after ” AFFORD SATISFACTION AND PLEASURE 
q flavor that in a few mornings you do observing them for some time, he inquir " . ra ee a vie 
| not notice but what you = their age, and was told that they were but six ALIKE TO GUEST AND HOST. 





eet months o! 
are drinking real coffee. “Quite incredulously, but without a smile, 

















Continuous use results he asked, ‘Are the ears’ the same age? @ Fresh fruits and nuts in creamy, cane- ) 
in a clear head, good com- : ss . : 
plexion, fine’ digestion e* sugar paste, enclosed in jackets of | 
and steady nerves, 4 } 
his thdiieitiinente: ltt MAKING STRAIGHT THE CROOKED. smooth brown Caracas Chocolate. The | 
$86 Oxo & Gs, 29 com. NGINEERS and architects have long puz- b h ] 
150 t0 280 Cope to the zied over the famous Tower of Pisa, and est chocolates you ever ate. | 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON ____ it is not surprising that the humble serv- : ae 
a ing-maid, whom a writer in Lippincott’s tells @ Boxed and beribboned so daintily as to 
of, was confused by it. There was a hand- ‘ a aN 
some photograph of the leaning tower on the set the appetite on edge before the lid is off. 
See Best confectioners and druggists every- 
} Electric Lights One morning the mistress of the house noticed h ll ~ ’ E ' Cl ~ | 
bee necrmere gen erm mers pee | al pe paar ume rong, She, erect ee oo 
pens 4 owen > | ened it, and sai ing of the er to the ee 
depending upon smelly, smoky, dirty, dan- servant, who had evidently moved it while : a a 
Four house much anfer better, cheaper, by the fun BOSTON CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 





The next day the picture was again crooked ; 
the same thing happened the next day, and CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
the next. Finally, one morning, chancing to | 
be in the room where the picture was, the | 
mistress said to the maid, as she dusted: | eB ey 

**Mary, ol hung that picture of the tower | & % 
crooked. Just look at it!’’ 

*““That’s what I say, mum,’’ returned the 
domestic; ‘‘look at it! The — way I can 
git that old tower to hang straight is to hang 
the picture crooked. ’’ 


e © 
HOME INDUSTRIES. 


ELEGTRIGC R. Villiers had long wondered, says a 
OLDS Lighting System writer in the Louisville Courier-Jour- 


uidetiiacihadliamten he nal, how his former servant earned his 
ight by this system is now so much cheaper than tealt : , 
any other light jou ever used that ou can afford livelihood, and meeting the ‘‘darky’’ on the 
o have a e light you need for house, cellar , ped hi : 
te mgr ry vowey, everywhere. *Push a street one day, stop him and asked: 
vutton, and a light precedes you wherever you go. ‘‘What are y j iving ne 
The outfit consists of the Olds new size 1 M That —_ doing ore Evig ® _ 
horse-power gasoline engine with generator Mose : 0 
and low voltage storage battery and Tungsten *“*Il’s de manager of a laundry,’’ was the 
jams. Install this ot in — ae —_ smiling response. 
zht whenever you want it, whether the engine is > : ‘ 
vaumine of aon,” ’ o ‘‘What’s the name of this laundry ?”’ 
_ If you haven’t a water system in your house, ‘*Eliza Ann.’’ 
install the Olds Pneumatic Tank in cellar along- 
side of lighting system, and while you are runn 
engine to pump water, use its surplus power 
to generate and store electricity for light. When 
not so used, engine can be used to run cream 
Separator, vacuum cleaner, washing machine, 
grindstone, ete. 
Look into this Olds lighting — pumping — 
»0wer combination. It’s the greatest addition to 
domestic comfort and convenience in a century. 
Send for complete literature. 
SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 
65 Beverly Street, Boston. 
Main Office, 997 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan. 
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ROOFING 


Saskatoon Fair Buildings, covered with 
Amatite Roofing, Saskatchewan, Can, 


Ne ON Me Snob 28 








ENGLISH 
Walnut Trees 


A hardy variety for cultivation 
in New England. Trees two 
years old, delivered by mail, 
1 each. Write for de- 
e scriptive circular. 
JAMES L. HALL, 
Box 31. Kingston, Mass. 


60,000 Feet of Amatite Roofing 


The accompanying view shows | where you want to save expense. 
a series of buildings at the Saska- | It is the most economical solution 
toon Exposition, all of them cover- | of the whole roofing problem. 
a wis Asnaithe Reofing. ‘ Amatite Roofing requires no 
Amatite was selected because it | skilled labor to apply; it costs no 
was inexpensive, easy to put On, | more (in fact much less) than 
required no care or attention or | other roofings; and the fact that 
expense afterwards, — and would | it requires no painting makes the 
give excellent durability. total expense far below that of 
If ordinary smooth roofing had | any other type of roof covering. 
been used, these roofs would re- 
quire painting every year or two at 
considerable expense and trouble. | 
Amatite, however, has a mineral 
surface which requires no paint- 
ing. Send for free sample and book- 
Use Amatite for every roof | let. Address our nearest office. 





























You can use Amatite for every 
kind of steep roofed building. We 
supply galvanized nails and liquid 
cement for the laps free of charge. 








Always Give Satisfaction. 


‘T HERE is neither pleasure nor 
” health in poorly flavored food. 
Slade’s Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, 
‘ etc., like Slade’s Spices, are pure 
and good. 


It will pay you to ask grocers for Slade’s and see 
that they bear the name and warrant of the 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 














Everjet Elastic Paint Creonoid “ics Destrover 
Everjet Saves money for the farmer 


because it costs only half as much as Hens will be healthy if disease germs 
the next cheapest good paint. Only one are eliminated from the poultry house 
color—a deep, glossy black. Suitable by spraying regularly with Creonoid, a 
for roofs, out-door iron work, fences, powerful, cheap farm disinfectant. 
farm machinery, furnaces, carts, etc. Creonoid suppresses odors, kills germs. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans 


Seattle London, England 
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FOR THE BATH. More and more 
people are using Sulpho-Napthol for 
the bath. It refreshes and invigorates. 
Many pronounce it the next best thing to 
a Turkish bath. 


FOR THE SICK-ROOM. The anti- 


A tablespoonful in a pail of warm septic, disinfecting and deodorizing prop- 
water will aid in cleaning the house erties of Sulpho-Napthol make it in- 
valuable for the sick-room. Physicians 


from cellar to attic. It cleans floors 

woodwork and paint: fresh d SULPHO-NAPTHOL and nurses everywhere use and recom- 
: P ng eshens an SOAP mend it. It’s a reliable ‘‘first aid’’ in case 

brightens rugs and linoleums ; takes of accident where the skin is bruised or 


stains out of upholstery, and all the | cma niie nN tne fer teller ak | CUt, preventing, as it does, the invasion of 


: io. 2 £113 : and shampoo. The daily use of this soap disease germs. 
time it is killing disease germs, | snd*h= Siena audbedh dnasen deen 


HOUSE-CLEANING will not be 
the bugbear it used to be if you use 
Sulpho-Napthol—the greatest dirt 
dispeller, grease annihilator and 
germ killer ever discovered. 




















thereby making the house refresh- Take a cake of it along when travelling. _ Sulpho-Napthol, like all good things, has many 
ingly clean, pure and healthful. [eee 5 wa 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers Everywhere am 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY 


4 TORREY BUILDING .14 MEDFORD ST. BOSTON 


0. 6): a Ol: ® A Ww. 0 Fae > Dn OD DEE O10 EB 3 10K is OD 


SELLING AGENTS 868 BROAD ST. 





